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§. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 


Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
47 One square from 9th and Green Station. 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 31, 1880. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 





CASH CAPITAL, oh @) Ls 


$500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims, - - - - 1,631,500.23 


Surplus over all Liabilities, - 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889, 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8S. Whelen. 


quitable 





Capital, - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid In (Cash), - - - ,000, \. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mo es held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an rust Company of New 
York, and farther secured by ihe entire capital 
and assets of the uitable Mo e Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons pegebie semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Ban Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 
HANNAH W. ALLEN, 


INSTRUCTION IN ELOCUTION 
335 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LOGICAL ANALYS18 AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


REFERENCES: Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale Univers- 
ity, New Haven, Conn.; M. Frances Boice, No. 102 

orth Nineteenth Street, a Pa.; John H. 
Dillingham, Friends’ Select Schools, Philadelphia, 
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TheVTston Pom Mortgage Trust Uo 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 
Capital,- - - - - - $1,000,000 


OFFER AT PAR THEIR CELEBRATED 
7 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


These Loans are as carefully selected, and as 
secure, as those of any other Company, 
and pay a much better interest. 


Thirty years’ experience in Kansas Mortgages. 
FRANK SKINNER. Manager, 
543 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


saMuEeL conaRrD)«6©0REMOVAL - isaac rorsytHe 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


ARE NOw AT 
Room 412, Drexel Building, Fifth and Chestnut. 
We offer 7 per cent. Loans on improved City and 
Farm properties negotiated by 
REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colo. 
Selected 7 per cent. Farm Loans guaranteed by the 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
Capital and Surplus, $367,297.32. 


Interest payable semi-annually at the National 
Park Bank, New York. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, - - New York 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paidup, - - = $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 60percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. - 





Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


O/ and 707 M 
Co == 


A 


assests of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 (Full Paid.) 


and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, secured 
by specia) deposit of FIRST MORTGAGES on Real Estate worth two-and- 
oO one-half times the amount of the mortgage, and the Capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts 

‘general Trust and Finaneial Business, All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T.MOCARTER, JR.., ~ to 
PRESIDENT. VICE PRESIDENT. Seo’y ano TREAS. . 
DIRECTORS: Thomas Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Charles H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr.. 
Charles Platt, Joseph S, Harris, | Charles Huston, Francis B, Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, 


Wm. H, Ingham, Joseph L. Caven. 
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SIRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
Seater A el hs 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & P & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers.of PURE OLIVE O1L for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SoaP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLeT Soaps, ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, ‘ HAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


Cre rove Seen) 
NO BOILING / 


= J EVERY FAMILY 
: eta HAVE IT 


mo puT NN Cr NOT Cale 


ieecee 


wood THE AGE 


75 CTS.PER CAN 
STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MANU FR'S 
SW_CORI2T &MARKET STS. + 3° 
ook #3 PHILADELPHIA RA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 








THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


WANAMAKER’S. 


THE JANUARY MERCHANDISING OCCASION IS 
the most notable we ever had. Sizty cents buys a 
dollar's worth at almost any counter you stop at. 

A DRESS STUFF WORTH CROWDING FOR. 

Solid, substantial, handsome, and 52 inches wide. 
Made like the sturdy Scotch Cheviot. Every thread 
put in place to stay. Narrow, almost hair-line stripes 
on grounds of navy, green, brown, garnet, and black. 

You've seen stuff of this weaving before, but never 
a yard for less than 75 cents. It would be a good 75 
cents worth to-day. You shall have it for 50 cents. 

About a dozen styles of Fancy Black Dress Goods 
that have been $1 a yard are now 65c, 

Plain serge, chevron stripes and little mohair 
checks and plaids, mohair checks on granite cloth, 
pompadour effects and plaids on momie grounds, 
Close by is a new lot of the elegant All-wool Serges 
with fine mohair border—black only. $1.25 and $1.50. 

TABLE LINENS. FINE 72-INCH BLEACHED DAM- 
ask, perfectly free from dressing, 70c. Would be 
good value at $1. Fine Double Damask Table Linen 
just from the Custom House; designs that you have 
only seen within a couple of months, $1. It’s beena 
quarter more. 

Fine’single Damask Napkins, $1 a dozen. 

Hanakerchiefs. The most remarkable Handker- 
chief we have is the Men’s Plain White Hemstitched 
at $3a dozen. We've had $6 a dozen forthem. Men’s 
three quarter Hematitched, 34 and %-inch hem at 
$1.20 a dozen—clean cut of haf. 

Bed Linen. Hand-woven French Sheeting, natural 
finish, 89 to 90 inches wide, 65c. Heavier, 95 inches, 
75c. We can’t sell youa better Sheeting at $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


1216 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Now is the time during the Holidays to have 
some of our finest finished Photographs. They 
are in great demand. It matters not if it is cloudy 
or stormy, we will guarantee to make them equally 
as good as in fair weather. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it, 


D, 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








We offer Jostpaid at your 


own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES in 
AND America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


all wants. 


ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES.” *New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The "Wonderful NEW MOON 


FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Our NE 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 


ABLE SEEDS. 
GUIDE, 110 pages, 
It will pay you to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MoINnEes 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, I0OW A. 


o 
o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


4 > 
o 
BOSTON! 


FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the oo Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Mortgage Securities. 


Address, with references, HUTCHIN 


ON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


| First mo. 


Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shaws, 
Seperienes has given us the knewledge, and unre. 
ting effort ae our assortment at its 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain Styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices, 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN. 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERW WEAR’ 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. . 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & Co,, 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STs, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Will open in the Second month next, with new 
location, 300 feet nearer beach, and unsurpassed 


ocean view. 
E,. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 406 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,/5C 150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS?’ business, 


16,854 Mortgages ged acgreg: ting $11,768 818 
6,942 in force, * 6,358,167 


9,912 paid, - “ . «© 6,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - . *& 2s 3,345,495 
Total paidtoinvestors - - © 8,756,151 


We bere B0'4 patro ong, to whom we ca relee 


the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings open for Smali Amounts. 


information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND won TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS: 
Rew York Mang’r, WENRY orcuinson. a0 Broadway. 


Shopping pee n te o 2 


Made Easy | PURCHASING AGENT 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


REFERENCES—Joshua L. Bailey, 210 Chestnut Street; William 
H. Folwell, Chestnut Street; Samuel Conard, Sharon Hill, Pa.; 
Garrigues Brot ers, 608 Arch Street } Dr. W. H. Reed, rs22 Arch St. 


PATENTS 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FERS. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PATEN1 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS CO8S7 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model. drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Ubtain Pat- nts,”’ with references 
| to actual clients in your State, courty, or town, sen! 


free. Ad 
Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington. D.C. 





Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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WORSHIP. 


NO. Il. UNITED WORSHIP, 








‘*Where there are three, though they be 
laymen, there is a church.’* This refer- 
ence to “Jaymen’”’ shows how even after 
the unscriptural distinction between 
‘*clergy’’ and ‘‘laity’’? became recog- 
nized in the church, the original idea 
survived. The question is not, What 
position in the church do they occupy? 
but, Are they gathered together in the’ 
name of Christ ? 

The emphasis then is not to be laid on 
the place, nor the time of the gathering, 
nor on the number who assemble, but on 
the spirit with which they come together. 
An assembly gathered in the name of 
Christ means that those who so come to- 
gether are met for the purpose of engaging 
in the work that He is engaged in ; just as 
when the United States Minister to Great 
Britain does anything in the name of the 
United States, he does that which repre- 
sents his country. Those who meet in the 
name of Christ meet as representatives of 
Christ. Itso, then they are met not only 
to carry on His work, but to carry it on 
in His spirit, which is the spirit of self- 
renunciation and of love. They are met 
also to learn of Him as to the best method 
of conducting the work that He has laid 





that there is a peculiar blessing that comes 
to souls when they are alone with the 
Lord, and separated even from the pray- 
ing multitude, but this does not alter the 
other fact. In regard to the power and 
work of the Church, there is certainly 
way to reach it without this united coming 
together in the spirit of the Lord. It is- 
there that His power to guide the mem- 
bership as a body is seen, as well as to 
guide individually. It is there that the 
collective power of the Church is mani- 
fested so that those who are out of the way 
are brought back to the fold, the mourm 
ers comforted, and the cold hearted re- 
stored. If the people of God could onby 
understand that the true power of a church 
gathering lay in this, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was in the midst of them, and 
that the method by which this is to be at- 
tained, is not by form or arrangement, 
but by coming together in His name, we 
should realize more than we do the great 
power that lies in the gathered Church, be 
it large or small. Many attend places of 
worship with a view chiefly to their own 
edification, but, while it is entirely proper 
to desire one’s own blessing, this is not 
the primary object of a church meeting. 




















































God is a Spirit. Fohn iv. 24. Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them, Matthew 
XVI, 20. 


Place—We saw last ‘week that when 
Jesus said, ‘* Women, believe me, the 
hour cometh when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, wor- 
ship the Father,” and supported His as. 
sertion not on His own authority, but on 
the universal principle that ‘God is 
a Spirit,” He was showing that no 
place on earth is pre-eminently holy, be- 
cause God is as much present in one place 
as another, and that therefore all places 
are alike holy. Every place is equally 
desecrated if sin is committed there. Christ 
substitutes no outward spot to succeed 
Jerusalem, for it is not places that God 
desires, but people. 

This is still more clearly brought out in 
the words: ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am 
lin the midst of them.’’ Here the place 
of the gathering receives absolutely no 


consideration. It makes no difference at 
all. It may be by the roadside, on the 
ocean, in the desert, in a barn, or in a 
building devoted to the worship of God. 
It is all the same. The beauty and the 
costliness of an edifice may bring glory to 
those who have built it, may prove a de- 
light to the aesthetic sense, but is not to 
the glory of God, who ‘‘ dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.’’ How often 
do we see evidence in these elegant 
structures of a desire to be seen of men, 
for the prominent parts are built with 
great care and expense, while those paris 
which are at the back, and seen only by 
God and the poor, are of very inferior 
quality. This was not so in the medieval 
ages, when men really thought they were 
building a place for God to call His 
own. The place, then, that is chosen 
to meet in, has nothing to do with the 
matter. It is merely a question of con- 
venience to those who are coming to- 
gether. The only thing of importance 
is that it should in its construction be 
made as far as possible to serve the end 
in view, that it should not pander to the 
love of show, so as to discourage the poor 
of this world from coming, nor be for- 
bidding in its appearance. 

The Assembly.—What is necessary to 
the gathered assembly in order that it may 
be a truly worshipping one? Simply that 
those who come shall meet in the name of 
the Lord. There is no reference, direct 
or indirect, to the need that any church 
offer, or minister, should be present. 

As Tertullian said in the third century, 











on them, and to be brought by Him 
into harmony with Himself. This im- 
plies that they believe in Him, and are 
come in the expectation that He will 
fulfil His word to them, and meet with 
them, not by deputy, but in person. They 
are not merely a congregation of indi- 
viduals ; but, if they have truly come to- 
gether in the name of Christ, they have 
come together in a deeper and truer 
sense than is meant by any outward 
association. They are united in heart. 
It .is a gathering together of their 
spirits as well as of their bodies. It 
is this inward agreement that Jesus lays 
such stress upon in the same connectjon 
as that of gathering together in His name, 
and it is in response to this inward agree- 
ment that the Lord makes Himself known 
to His assembled people. As in this unity 
of spirit they present to Him their needs 
and their longings, He comes and gives 


the balm of cumfort, to another divine 
strength, to another divine enlighten- 
ment, to another, it may be, the word of 
forgiveness. All are blessed by Him, and 
mutually helped by one another. 

The word, “ 1 am there in the midst of 
them,’’ is not to be regarded as a parallel 
passage with the promise of Christ’s dwell- 
ing with and in the individual Christian. 
He meets with his-followers who are met 
together im a sense, that is not appli- 
cable to the individual believer. It is true 





* “Ged ubi tres, ecclesiae est, licit laici.’”” See Hatch’s 
Organization of the Early Christian Church, p, 122, 
English Edition, 1881. 


to one the word of guidance, to another . 





It is for the united labor of the hearts of 
those who have come together that the 
Lord’s will may be done in them and 
through them, and His work carried on. 


RicHarD H. THOMAS. 
714 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(To be continued.) 


—————— a 


WALK IN THE SpiriT.—At this moment 
there are probably many Christians om 
their knees, imploring the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, to whom the Scripture is. 
saying, Arise and do the first works ; re- 
pent ; put off the old man, put on the new 
man ; pay your debts; sell your superflui- 
ties and give to the needy; speak to your 
neighbors of the great salvation; confess. 
your faults to those whom you have in- 
jured in reputation or otherwise ; care for 
your poor relatives; show kindness te 
your servants; in a word, take up your 
cross and follow Christ, and be al} that 
you are asking the Holy Spirit to make 
you. You wish to have the consciousness 
of power; but the Holy Spirit does not 
intend that you should: you are to walk 
by faith ; you are to believe that when you 
work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling, God the Spirit worketh in you 
to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
While you are praying for the Spirit, God 
says, Walk in the Spirit. Add to your 
faith virtue, because the Divine Spirit is 
with you ; add to your virtue patience, for 
all things that pertain to life and godliness 
are given unto you.—Bombay Guardiam 
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For Friends’ Review. . 


FRIENDS’ MISSIONS AND MIS- 
SIONARIES.* 


BY ESTHER P. TERRELL. 


George Fox, the founder of our Society, 


“began his public ministry about the year 


«647. Thomas Elwood describes him as 
being graceful in countenance, manly in 
personage, grave in gesture, courteous in 
conversation, instructive in discourse, and 
free from affectation in speech or carriage. 
Sewel says of him, he was tall of stature, 
large bodied, yet very moderate in meat 
and drink, neither did he yield much to 
sleep, was a heavenly-minded man and 
zealous for the name of the Lord. 

At the present time we sometimes hear 
the expression, ‘‘ Friends have not been 
a missionary people.”” Let us notice a 
sentence or two from the writings of Geo. 
Fox. ‘*‘ Be faithful and spread the truth 
abroad, and write, speak, and send books 
abroad, into countries and islands and na- 
tions or mainland, as ye are moved, that 
the sound of the trumpet of the Lord of 
hosts may be heard in the nations and 
islands.”’ 

We see from the writings of Early 
Friends that this command was obeyed. 

They went into many countries in Eu- 
rope, visited Asia and Africa, and came 
to North America and to the West Indies. 

From reports sent to England by the 
Church of England rectors, in America, 
we learn how active Friends were in 
promulgating their doctrines. 

James Wetmore wrote in 1730, ‘* Where 
any of these people settle they spare no 
pains to infect the neighborhood. Where 
they meet with any encouragement they 
hold meetings day after day. Our people 
of credit will go to these meetings, especial- 
ly their great and General Meetings.”’ 

The following items are taken from a 
short account of a Bicentennial Reunion, 
which occurred five years ago, at Third 
Haven meeting-house on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland : 

** In 1659 through the efforts of three 
Friends many in Maryland were converted 
to their doctrines. This beginning was 
soon fostered by Loid Baltimore, who of- 
fered many facilities to Friends to settle 
in Maryland.’’ Many Friends availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Several 
meeting-houses were erected, among them 
the one at Third Haven. At one time, 


William Penn, in company with Lord and. 
_Lady Baltimore, attended this meeting. 


The records of a meeting near this one, 
state the sale of a slave, and the invest- 


‘ ment of the money, for the purpose of 


paying the expenses of traveling Friends. 
‘* Although the Friends at a later period 
were leaders in condemning the slave traf- 
fic, yet at first they in common with their 
neighbors, owned slaves. These little 
new meetings reaching on and on through 
the States north, and south, and west, 


*The following sketches have been gleaned from peri- 
odicals, missionary magazines and pamphlets, statistical 
reports, and private letters, with the endeavor to give due 
credit to each Yearly Meeting, and to Missionary Socis- 
ties and Missionaries their correct record. 


were as mission stations, needing con- 
tinued teaching in doctrine and practice, 
and constantly drawing upon the older 
meetings for support. Moreover, until 
a few years ago, nearly every meeting 
maintained a Friends’ school near by.’’ 

The earnest desire that our young peo- 
ple should be well educated began with 
George Fox. He recommended the es- 
tablishment of two boarding-schools, one 
for boys and one for girls, near London. 
Soon after the year 1667, a little more 
than twenty years from the rise of our So- 
ciety, there were fifteen boarding-schools 
in England conducted by Friends. 

Later free instruction for poor Friends 
claimed attention, and was first provided 
about 1672. 

George Fox gave the land and had the 
meeting-house at Swarthmore built at his 
own expense. The house was entered by 
a porch, and a bench was placed on either 
side of the entrance. He had a Bible 
chained to the gallery, for the use of 
Friends who came early to meeting, or re- 
mained afterwards. This is still preserved 
in the neighborhood. It is ten inches in 
width, fifteen inches in length, bound in 
leather, with brass corners. On the cover 
is printed in script letters, ‘‘ The gift of 
George Fox to the meeting.’’ The book 
was printed in 1571 in Old English letters. 
We can better appreciate the value of this 
gift, when we consider the great destruc- 
tion of Bibles which occurred but a com- 
paratively short time previous to the rise 
of Friends. 

Stanley Pumphrey, in his interesting 
book ‘‘ Friends’ Missions,’’ says, ‘‘ Had 
I spoken of the philanthropic work of 
Friends, a large volume would have beer 
needed instead of a pamphlet.’’ Were 
there time, it would be interesting to note 
much work of this character, but in this 
article mention can be made of that por- 
tion only which is most intimately con- 
nected with missionary work. And we 
might add further, should the Memorials 
be compiled, which have been written by 
Friends and presented from time to 
time to rulers of different nations, to our 
Congress, and State Legislatures, upon 
capital punishment, the crime of in- 
temperance, the cruelty and demoraliz- 
ing effects of war, the abolition of sla- 
very, and the need of civilizing the 
Indians, &c., they would fill another vol- 
ume. The work of this denomination has 
been to impart a knowledge of the need 
of a higher plane of Christian thought and 
action, and to illustrate it by a consistent 
example persevered in through toil and suf- 
fering. 

Our friends in the South of France, 
where there are some small meetings, a 
Friends’ school and a Quarterly Meeting 
have difficulties and discouragements on 
account of the war system. All young 
men are compelled to spend one or two 
years in the army or leave the country. 

In Southern Australia there is an an- 
nual meeting at Melbourne and a Yearly 
Meeting at Hobart, in the southeast of 
Tasmania, and meetings in Sidney and 
Queensland, &c., but they have to labor 


earnestly in some of these places in the 
cause of Peace. 

Our friends in Norway and Denmark 
are reported as having more restful times 
now than in the past. Here is an extract 
from a letter written by a Friend in Al. 
burg Prison, Jutland, Denmark, the 28th 
of Eleventh mo., 1866. It shows some of 
the difficulties which have beset their path; 

‘* We are over 2000 in Denmark that 
are believing in the Friends’ doctrines, 
but we cannot have a congregation, be. 
cause we do not believe we should swear 
and go in war and pay to the State Church; 
every one that would be joined to sucha 
congregation would be fined and put in 
prison. That is the reason the rulers fine 
me and put me in prison.”’ 

This Friend had been holding meetings 
and preaching, had distributed quite a 
number of New Testaments, and had pub. 
lished and distributed 31,000 Tracts. 

While we must admit that there was a 
period of decline in missionary zeal, yet 
considerable evangelistic and missionary 
work was done by Friends even through 
those years. And truly is not the work 
done by Friends among the Indians iden- 
tical with that which we term foreign mis- 
sionary work ? 

As early as 1795, Friends of Baltimore 
began work among the Shawnee Indians, 
Some Friends in England furnished a fund 
for this purpose and left it to trustees in 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
| When Ohio Yearly Meeting was set off 
from Baltimore, they continued unitedly 
in this work until the war with Great Brit- 
ain in 1812. After that interruption, their 
labors were renewed, and continued until 
1882, when the Indians removed from 
Wapakonnetta in Ohio to their reserva- 
tion in what is now the State of Kansas. 

In 1821 Indiana Yearly Meeting was’ 
organized, and united with Baltimore and 
Ohio in work for these Indians, the former 
meetings furnishing the principal means, 
the latter the most personal care. In 
1833 a deputation from the committee 
visited these Indians in their new home, 
saw their needs and learned that they de- 
sired assistance. The committee subse- 
quently agreed to build a log house, con- 
sisting of two rooms, for a dwelling, and 
a log school-house, and for these a suit- 
able location was chosen. 

In the summer of 1837 Moses and Sarah 
Pearson (the parents of our valued friend, 
Mahala Jay) with their family, went to re- 
side among the Indians. With them were 
Elias Newby and Mary H. Stanton. The 
former taught school the following year, 
the latter aided in sewing and work for 
the Indian children. They reached this 
mission field by a seven hundred miles 
journey over land in a wagon, and found 
the house unfurnished and the school 
house not built. In a few months it was 
in readiness and school opened. Eighteen 
children became members of the family. 
These attended school during school hours 
and were taught to work at the home, the 
girls to do housework, sewing, knitting, 
&c., and the boys to work on the farm. 
Moses Pearson taught school the first 
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winter, and afterwards opened up a farm, 
fencing and breaking the prairie ground. 
Meetings for worship were held twice a 
week from the first. All the children were 
present every morning at family worship, 
and the Bible was read im the school. 
These Friends remained three years, and 
were succeeded by other faithful workers. 
The number in the school increased from 
30 to 60 in a term. « New brick buildings 
were built. Four assistants were frequently 
employed, beside the superintendents. 

Trouble came to this mission in 1854, 
when the Indians were arranging to sell 
part of their lands and hold the rest in 
severalty. Many of these Indians were 
well civilized, had farms improved, and 
comfortable homes. Here again the sad 
story of the Indian is repeated, and he 
leaves his chosen land for the enjoyment 
of his exacting white brothers. 

The mission closed in 1869, the work 
among this tribe having covered a period 
of 74 years. 

Friends in Philadelphia have had a 
mission: among the Indians in the State of 
New York since the year 1798. Their 
boarding school was rebuilt in 1887, at a 
cost of $12,485. It has been go years 
since the beginning of this mission, and 
the interest not only continues, but is in- 
creasing. 

(To be continued.) 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
A DREADFUL FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Mr. Editor: Will you please publish 
the following appeal from the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions : 

‘« There is at this moment in the Shan- 
tung Province of North China a most ap- 
palling famine, resulting from the general 
overflowing of the low and level country, 
which swarms with villages crowded with 





THE PILGRIM PSALMS. 





BY GEO. A. BARTON, A. M. 





VI. PSALM CXXIV. 


‘ 


This Psalm is thus rendered in the Re- 
vised Version : 





1, ‘If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, 
Let Israel now say ; 
. If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, 
When men rose up against us: 
. Then they had swallowed us up alive 
When their wrath was kindled against us: 
Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over our soul: 


. Then the proud waters had gone over our 
soul, 


. Blessed be the Lord, 


Who hath not given us as a prey to their 
teeth, 


. Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of fowlers : 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped, 
8. Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth.” 


The metre of this Psalm is the trimeter. 
The second line of verse 5 is a dimeter, 
while the second line of verse 7 is a tetra- 
meter, followed by a dimeter. These, 
however, only give variety to the main 
trimeter movement. The following is a 
a faithful rendering : 


awn + YS SN 


™“ 


1. Had Yahveh not been on our side, 
Thus let Israel say. 

2. Had Yahveh not been on our side 
When men rose up against us, 

3. Then they had swallowed us alive, 
When their wrath was kindled against us. 

4. Then had the waters overwheliued us,* 
The torrent gone over our soul, 

5: Then had gone over our soul 
The raging waters. 

6. Blessed be Yahveh, who gave 
Us not a prey to their teeth ! 


sistible flood.” 





some great crisis in Israel’s history called 
it forth. Sargon’s invasion, or that of his 
son Sennacherib, may have been its 
cause, or it is possible, as Delitzsch sur- 
mises, that it was written as late as the age 
of the Maccabees, and that the reference 
is to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Whenever the Psalm was written, it is 
not difficult to understand how a pilgrim 
caravan, unexpectedly delivered from 
some overwhelming danger, should sing 
‘* If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side ;’’and how they would naturally 
pass from their personal danger to blend 
their thanks for deliverance from it, with 
thanks for the deliverances more wonder- 
ful repeatedly granted to Israel. The main 
thought of this Psalm is the blessedness 
of having God on ourside. Israel might 
be a weak and insignificant power, but 
this Psalmist had learned, from Israel’s 
actual experience that ‘‘ one man with 
God is always in a majority.” 

A foul heart, a consciousness that right 
and truth and God are against us—what 
sources of weakness are they even to this 
day! How many Christians are robbed 
of power by some secret sin! But with 
God on our side, or with the heart wholly 
upon God’s side, 


“One may chase a thousand, 
And two put ten thousand to flight.”* 


‘“« My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


The imagery of verse 7 is peculiarly 
appropriate and suggestive. Israel is pic- 
tured as an-ensnared bird, beating its 
wings and wasting its strength in hopeless 
efforts to be free. All at once through 


some dgency not its own the snare is 
broken and the joy of freedom lends to 


the weary wings of the jided bird a new 





‘ vigor as it exultingly flies away. 

d poor people. The one fact that they are | 7, Our soul like a bird is escaped What a picture this is of the world. 
t in many cases living on the seed of a plant From the snare of the fowlers; the snare | Men knew they were ensnared, and for 
i somewhat resembling the sage brush of broke, ‘ ages sought rest. Sages, poets, philoso- 
Q Utah, with no other food, and that-even And we—we escaped! phers, beat the jaded wings of their imagi- 
x this poor supply will last but two months, | ® we pes ee he coe aaa nations, and their most serious thought, 
e, at the most, is sufficient to present the ae eae at against the prison bars of the unknown, 
e- situation. This Psalm like the cxxii. is, in the | seeking for the secret of freedom for man- 
e- ‘‘What measures of relief do we pro- | Hebrew, ascribed to David. But the Sep- | kind. They sought in vain till Christ 
n- pose? $650 have already been sent us by | tuagint, as in the case of Psalm cxxii., | came and broke the snare, and then how 
nd the foreigners in Shanghai. They and | Omits this inscription from its three oldest gladly they entered into that liberty which 
it- others will doubtless contribute more, but | manuscripts. The Vulgate also omits it | is highest service. 

we shall still need the help of the Chris- | in the case of both Psalms. If the tradi- What a picture also of the individwak 
ah tian Church at home. Will you not, | tion represerted by the Hebrew be cor- | man we have here. He wears away his 
1d, therefore, please lay this matter before tre | rect, and David be the author of the | life seeking through business, or wealth, 
re- Christian people of America, and cry for | Psalm, it must have been written in mem- | or pleasure, or learning or fame or phi- 
ere help. If prompt, your contributions will | ory of some such wonderful deliverance | losophy to brush from his spirit the snares. 
The reach here just in the nick of time, when | as that from Goliath of Gath. During the | that hold in bondage his soul. 
sar, the meagre store of grass seed is consumed | years of David's persecution by Saul, there At last, weary and discouraged, he per- 
for and human beings will be starving. They | were many times when he escaped ‘‘ asa | mits Christ, the Great Emandipator, touch 
this are already dying of diseases that they | bird out of the snare of the fowlers,’’ but | his bonds, and lo! ‘‘ The snare is bro- 
les might survive if they had nourishing Sane See tee ascribed . ken!” The soul is free. Surely 
und ood, but not as yet of actual starvation. | Israel as a whole. € older tradition 0 iol 
ool- Here is, in she: coniiond February and | the Septuagint with reference to the au- — pr aa ee = Lord, 
was rch, an opportunity, I verily believe, thorship of the Psalm is probably the true - : 
teen to save an untold number of lives.’’ one. In that case, as : s other — —— 
nily. Contributions may be sent to Gilbert | studied, the author and his surroundings : : 
san K. Harroun, iecinine of the Presbyterian | are unknown. We know only this, that A wis man will desire no more than 

: san . what he may get justly, use soberly, dis- 

, the Board of Foreign Missions, 53 Fifth | —~— ‘ tribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 
tingy Avenue, New York. They will mot go | ,ateScprsugt,and Vulgate (ihe Latin vernon of he Ys 
wrt ini en fund of the Board for | vies they iamaate, *Oureoul hed traversed the tre: | _ ®Deut, xxl 9 

mission work. F. F. ELLiInwoop. a ; : yson. 


¢ Tennyson. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY IN- 
HERITED MEMBERSHIP ?* 


‘Having been placed in this world as 
children of members of the religious So- 
ciety ot Friends, we find gradually dawn- 
ing upon us, as years pass on, the dis- 
covery that we are invested with a certain 
possession, which is no more of our own 
earning or choosing than the country we 
are born in, the air we breathe, or the 
family we are members of. 

This possession, which we may call an 
‘hereditary one, consists in a right of mem- 
‘bership in an association ; and because we 
are entitled to it by consent of that asso- 
<iation, on the ground that both parents 
at the time of our birth were members of 
it, the right to it is called a birth right. 
For no merit of our own, irrespective of 
ther property, or of condition of moral, 
intellectual, or religious character, or any 
other requisite but that of parentage, we 
hold a certain right; inalienable till we 
weach years of considerable religious re- 
sponsibility, and then alienable only as 
we are alienated from one or more of the 
other conditions of membership. 

This possession is known as a birthright 
of membership in the religious Society of 
Friends. It is a piece of property hanging 
very loosely about some of us, as if we 
hardly knew or cared what to do with it. 
It is a respectable old family-piece to 
others, which they would not like to part 
with, for family reasons. It is to othersa 
passport to social privileges; to others, a 
moral safeguard for themselves or their 
children ; to others, a vantage-ground of 
testimony for vital and reformatory prin- 
«ciples ; to others, an ark of safety in the 
«church ; to others it is all one with mem- 
bership in tte Church of Christ itself,—a 
sphere of duty and of fellowship in the 
gospel; to others it is a distasteful acci- 
dent of birth, and that is the end of it. 

Now this birthright means that we are 
Dorn into a society, not that we are born 
into the church ;—that is, we are born 
amembers of an association, an organized 
ody of persons banded together under 
«certain rules for certain purposes. In 
‘saying this, however, we would not have 
it implied that infants are born out of the 
church in any such sense as not to be 
saved, should they die before knowingly 
and deliberately sinning. In point of 
fact, however, we have to recognize that 
our born members, soon becoming in- 
<luded among the ‘‘all’’ who have sinned, 
are not in the spiritual state of church 
membership... 

So, while regarding each one’s church- 
life as practically beginning with his re- 
generation in Christ’s life, it is a society 


‘which itself professes that we are not born 


dato the church by any natural, but only 
Sy a spiritual birth. We are born into 
rthe soczety by a natural birth, but into the 
«thurch by a new birth, or from above. 
We thus find ourselves society-members 
dDefore we are church-members, and some 


*Aa essay read before Friends’ Institute Lyceum, 
Philaddphia. 
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members of the society, it may be, never 
become church members. 

For, what 1s the Church ; and what is a 
society ? 

The Church consists of all those every- 
where of whom Clirist is the living Head. 
We are familiar with the analogy which 
the Scriptures present, that of the human 
body, compacted together of varied organs 
and members, each serving its especial 
functior, all under one head; showing 
that Christ is the Head over all things to 
His own body, which is the Church, and 
the Church is a combination of members 
individually receiving the communications 
of His will and moving accordingly.* 

Such individuals, then, who so belong 
to Christ, as a member of the body be- 
longs and is subject to the head of that 
body,—such are members of the Church, 
whether they belong to this or that reli- 
gious denomination, or to none at all. 
Some, indeed, have been pleased to assert 
that there have been more members of the 
Church,—that is, members of Christ, — 
outside of religious denominations than 
within them. By what manner of census 
this was ascertained, I do not see. But I 
fear, as in many other cases, the possible 
has been assumed as the actual. It may 
well enough, however, serve to us the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the distinction: that 
to be a church member may be one thing, 
and to be a society-member, quite an- 
other. 

And what is it, on the other hand, to 
be members of the Society without being 
members of the church? This is some- 
times called a nominal membership, one 
that stands in the name and not in the 
life. Our names may be on the member- 
ship-list, and that beall. Still further than 
that, —we might be in regular compliance 
with all the outward observances of the 
organization :—attenders of meetings, up- 
holders of the rules of discipline, or sta- 
tioned in any of the offices of the Socie- 
ty’s appointment,—and still not be mem- 
bers of the Church, because not Christians 
in heart and spirit. 

For this membership is not outward and 
visible, but spiritual. He the living Head 
is a spirit, and his members are a spiritual 
body. ‘The souls under communion with 
Him, as members with the head, wherever 
they may be gathered, or wheresoever 
scattered, are His universal Church, out of 
every nation, tongue, and people. They 
are in the world, but not of the world. 
Such of them as are within a religious de- 
nomination, or in a place of meeting, 
make a church inthat place. ‘‘ The Church 
is a church of souls.’’ k 

This separation between society and 
church membership was made more con- 
spicuous in early years of our religious 
Society than it is now. There was then; 
and even within the memory of Friends 


*The healthy human body may be likened to a well 
ordered community, in which various industries are car- 
ried on, each in a different way, but all conducive to the 
general good, and controlled by one official head and his 
subordinates. The various organs of the body are con- 
nected with the centre of operations, the brain, by means 
of nerves, which are like so many electric wires, running 
to and from the seat of government of the community.”’== 
Walker's Physiology, p. 224. 


[ First mo, 


now living, a distinction drawn between 
those members (presumably church mem. 
bers) who were admitted or invited to sit 
in meetings for conducting the affairs of 
the Society ; and those supposed to be yet 
only Society-members, who were not in 
vited in. Now that a/ are admitted, it js 
not for the sake of confusing the distinc. 
tion between the church and the world 
within our meetings .for business, or to 
lose sight of the truth that ‘all are not 
Istael who are of Israel.’’ When those 
who were of little religious experience 
were admitted as spectators, it was in the 
hope of increasing their interest in the 
Seciety, and in the principles of Truth 
which it aims torepresent. It was not for 
the sake of counting one’s vote as equal 
to another’s, or discerning the judgment 
of the Head of the Church, by majorities, 

Although, because we are birthright 
members of a religious Society, we may 
be deluded to take up with a false rest, as 
if we were thus included in a church-mem- 
bership, and to lay this flattering unction 
to our unconverted souls to deceive and 
imperil them; yet there are obvious advan. 
tages in being brought up from infancy in 
the Socie/y part of our membership ;—in 
having our outward lives in youth shaped 
to a consistency with the principles of the 
church which it is hoped we will become 
true members of. 

Though the Society in the totality of its 
membership is not a church, but includes 
one; yet it is made for the church, and 
is designed to have its constituency ever 
pressing into the church, as the age of re- 
ligious responsibility comes on. Our par- 
ents feel that as the inheritance is ours, 
so ought we to be made meet for the in- 
heritance. It is not little non-members 
that they are bringing up, but little mem- 
bers ; and the concern rather is to bring 
them upaccordingly. Indeed, asa parent 
feels that the religious principles of the 
Society of Friends are the Truth in Christ, 
it becomes his living duty to conform his 
children to them, so far as he may be 
enabled, whether they are to be members 
or not. 

And unfaithful to their high trust, and 
careless of it, as many may have been in 
the rearing of their children; still our 
youth in general have been reared, I 
should like to believe, under more of a 
moral guardianship; under more of the 
restraints of truth ; under a closer incul- 
cation of fundamental principles of right 
life, and under a finer balancing of mo: 
tives and discerning of spirit ; under a 
more habitual reference to the searching 
voice of our Holy Head and witness for 
Truth in the heart,—just because the chil- 
dren were members and were expected to 
continue as members, than if the parents 
had no idea of any denomination they 
were educating them for. 

1 think few of us would wish we had 
missed the advantages which we have de- 
rived in our past lives, by being brought 
up as supposed members. ; 

But shall we parents make birthright 
membership a failure, by supinely resting 
in the fact that the membership of out 
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children is secured, without any living 
exercise on our part to make it good by 
convincement also, even unto spiritual re- 
newal in Christ? Behold how large al- 
ready has become the generation of un- 
convinced members, who have swept away 
from a wide extent of the Society the 
principles without which there is no call 
for its existence. 

But whatever the uses or the abuses of 
our birthright membership, the solemnly 
responsible fact remains, that we do find 
ourselves this day members of a religious 
society which includes a church, and em. 
bodies, with higher profession than most, 
the Christian principles of a church. And 
we are probably convinced that to be, at 
our heart and at its heart, members of that 
Society, one would have to be a member 
of the Church of Christ. He might bea 
member of the one universal Church if 
located in some other sect, or in none at 
all; but I think with more drawbacks and 
impurities of principle than if on the more 
uncompromising, advanced, and spiritual 
stand necessary to be taken by a living 
member of the Society uf Friends. 

Here, then, we find ourselves, by some 
process or other, counted as members, 
and accepting the situation by counting 
ourselves as members. 

Members of what? Membérs of a so- 
ciety banded together for church fellow- 
ship in Christian life and practice,—con- 
stituted for sublime moral and Christian 
purposes ; a society organized for the ho- 
liest of purposes for which the holiest of 
churches could be organized,—even for 
the purpose of individual conformity with 
the will of God as made known to us indi- 
vidually in Christ the Word, the Mediator, 
the Propitiation for ouz sins, the Life, the 
Way, the Truth, the Light, the Head 
over all things to us, the Witness of Divine 
Truth to our hearts. So close a walk with 
Him as this requires has little partnership 
with the walk of unconcerned men in this 
world ; but must effect a separation from 
the ways and maxims of the world where 
these are separate from the pure spirit of 
Truth. So we are members of a society 
organized to follow the Spirit of Truth ; 
organized to worship in spirit and in truth 
truth only,—waiting on the Lord, and on 
no performances of men, for a manifesta- 
tion of His Spirit and Truth to worship 
in, whether vocally or silently; there 
being ‘‘ neither male nor female’? in Hm 
to make a difference of sex in the offices of 
worship, the only distinction contem- 
plated being that between ‘‘ speaking ”’ 
and ‘‘ prophecy :"—a society organized 
for a gospel ministry as tree from pecuni- 
ary engagement or hire as the gospel it- 
self, and speaking only ‘‘ as the oracles of 
God,’’ whether through learned or un- 
learned, servants or handmaids; organized 
to uphold the realizing of the swédstance 
of the gospel dispensation, and all the 
better by leaving the obsolete shadows 
and symbols behind, to Judaism, —that 
kindergarten stage where they belonged ; 
as, the true baptism by Christ of the Holy 
Spirit and fire, to supersede its pioneer- 
symbol shown by John in water; com- 


myinion, too, by the body and blood of 
the Redeemer in the spirit, a communion 
all too vainly confused with the obsolete 
passover bread and wine which prefigured 
the heavenly experience itself ;—a society 
organized in the faith that the Prince of 
Peace hath no concord with the Prince of 
war ; organized so to hold and uphold the 
truth in its pure spirit, as to see that forms 
of speech or compliment (however deeply 
rooted the corrupt usage), that have not 
their foundation in truth, do but violate 
the spirit of truth; that forms of apparel 
and appearances of outfit which have their 
foundation in vanity or pride, do but feed 
the life of these and further sins, and per- 
sistently do despite to the spirit and grace 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; that His 
loyal disciples should not, in the adoption 
of names for days or months, even nomi- 
nally own them as times for the worship 
of heathen gods; and that they are not to 
swear at all. Weare, I say, organized as 
a Society to follow dractically the spirit of 
truth and holiness in all His secret put- 
tings forth, as well in the items of daily 
doing, as in assent to general principles. 

Though these are but fragmentary hints 
of distinctive root-work and branch-work 
of our Christian faith, is it'a light thing to 
be a professed member of such a society, — 
a Society testifying the principles of such 
a church ? 

But one may say, ‘“‘I was placed in 
membership without any choice of my 
own.” So it was in infancy. But on 
coming to years of responsible choices, 
his membership has become opticnal, by 
his choosing to remain in membership. 
We choose a membership when we choose 
to retain it. If one, with open opportu- 
nity to see all that membership means in 
such a Society, elects to remain in mem- 
bership, he stands as one engaged to be a 
joint partner with his brethren in faith 
and practice ; otherwise the partnership 
would seem to be an unfaithful and a dis- 
honest one, on the part of the continuously 
delinquent member. 

This principle, that of optional mem- 
bership on coming of age and condition 
to choose, is recognized in the opportunity 
given for consideration whether one 
wishes his birthright to be a true and 
chosen membership, in view of marriage 
with a person not in membership. It 
seems important, at this epoch of one’s 
life, to cause him to ponder the question, 
“‘Can two walk together except they be 
agreed” in church relation? And not to 
make it too easy, and so injurious to 
themselves and their children, for them to 
attend worship in separate religious 
denominations. So the tenure by which 
his membership has been hitherto held,— 
namely, natural birth,—may be recon- 
sidered on full as valida ground,— 
namely a marriage, facing some other way. 

The optional nature of membership is 
also recognized in what we call ‘‘testi- 
monies of disunion.’’ Disownment usually 
takes place long before testimony to the 
fact is given on paper ; it takes place when 
the member previously disowns the So- 
ciety,—that is, disowns some one or more 


of the conditions on which his right of 
membership depends. After one has left 
such terms of partnership, the association 
may prepare a paper declaratory of the 
fact, saying, as the full form with us reads, 
‘having therefore separated himself from 
our religious Society, we testify that he is 
no longer a member thereof.” A dis- 
owned Society testifies to the disunion 
which some time before took place. 

But I was saying that, by the very fact 
of our choosing to stay in the Society, we 
profess, in the language of conduct, that 
we are in it by convincement and choice. 
Let us seek sincerely to live up to this 
uaderstanding,—and in whatever henesty 
it would be our engagement to live up to 
a compact, did we call it a dusiness one, 
let us practise equal honesty in a redigious 
one. 

I began with calling this inheritance of 
ours, a piece of property. But as we pass 
on to years of religious understanding it 
becomes more than a possession,—it be- 
comes a contract. Some who cannot 
honestly remain parties to the contract, 
honorably resign it. But my counsel to 
others is not to resign, but to /fudf/ it. 
When in a course of providence, we find 
ourselves bound to a situation, especially 
if it is not of our own choice, the first 
thought is not necessarily, ‘‘How shail [ 
evade it ?’’ but rather let it be, ‘‘What was 
I placed here for?’’ A divine meaning 
may be found for us in the situation. 
What if I was not born into the Society of 
Friends by my ownchoice? Can I say 
therefore it was not my Maker’s choice? 
Has He no part in the arrangement of our 
environment? Let us say less about our 
unchosen accidents of birth, and feel more 
of the Providence of birth; let us not 
make haste to resign or to ignore, but 
rather to fulfil our divine environment. 
Only as our inheritance and legacy is used 
according to the intention of the Donor, 
can we get the blessing of it so as to 
testify.—-what every faithful birthright 
member who realizes his,measure of the 
rich fulness of his bequest under the gos- 
pel, may with uplifted thanksgiving ac- 
knowledge, —‘‘I have a goodly heritage!” 

J. H. Ditiincuam. 





READ Matthew vii. 21-23, and pray 
that you may not be deceiving your own 
souls. Dear believers, pray that you may 
bear fruit an hundred-fold. Do not be 
content with bearing thirty-fold or sixty- 
fold ; pray to be sanctified wholly ; I Thess. 
v. 23. Pray that the whole lump may be 
leavened ; Matt. xiii. 33. Pray that, day 
and night, in company or alone, Sabbath 
and week-day, you may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. I often 
pray for you all; and desire that in secret 
and in your families you will not forget 
me.— Your friend and soul's well wisher, 
Robert Mc Cheyne. 





> ______ 


As WE cannot live naturally without 
air, neither can we live spiritually without 
prayer. 
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BIRTHRIGHT MEmBERSHIP.—John H. 
Dillingham has very well presented, in 
his paper on this subject, both the advan- 
tages and the respunsibilities of ‘‘ our 
heritage.”” We cordially admit and ac- 
cept all of these. 

It is a great blessing to any one to be 
born and brought up amongst those who 
are ‘‘ Friends indeed.” But bright lights 
make dark shadows ; the very best things 
may be abused. - Is there not a weak side 
to our present usage in regard to birth- 
right membership ? 

J. H. Dillingham sets forth clearly the 
difference between being a member, by 
birth, of the ‘‘society,’’ and being, 
through the spiritual birth, a member of 
the Church of Christ, and of that part of 
it which, being formed of the living Chris- 
tians in a place, is ‘‘ the church within 
the Society.” 

Many Friends, just now, are pressing 
the abolition among us of the word ‘‘ so- 
ciety,’’ and {the designation of ours, in- 
stead, as;the ‘‘ Friends’ church.”” Some, 
even, go so far from George Fox as to 
call their buildings for worship churches. 
The word church, in common speech and 
writing, has come to have more than one 
signification. The word in the New Tes- 
tament Greek, which is trarslated church 
(ecclesia) meant the body of those who 
are called out from the world to serve 
Christ. Our English word, church, comes 
from kuriakon, Greek for ‘that which 
belongs to the Lord.”’ Its application to 
a building, as well as to those who use the 
building for worship, occurred, no doubt, 
quite early in church history. We can 
see how easily that might happen, even 
without a superstitious reverence for a 
house ‘*made with hands,” in what 
has happened with our present employ- 
ment of the word ‘‘ meeting.” London 
Yearly Meeting, with us, does not mean 
only the assemblage of certain men and 
women once a year; but those men and 
women, in their corporate capacity, all 
the year round. In a reverse manner, 
those who met in a house set apart for the 
uses of the church, came to give the name, 
church, to the house itself. Early Friends 
saw so much harm in making ‘‘steeple- 
houses ’’ sacred, and in lowering the ideal 
of a true church, that they rightly pro- 
tested against those errors. While there 
is less need now, among Protestants at 
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least, of urging this testimony, more is 
lost than gained by using the word church 
to mean a structure of bricks and mortar, 
stone or wood. 

Nor is there, to our view, any import- 
ance, or even advantage, in insisting on 
the expression ‘‘the Friends’ Church.’’ 
It is convenient and qu‘te unobjectionable 
in Japan, or at other missionary stations, 
as indicating the communion of Friends, 
in distinction from other Christian denomi- 
nations. But John Wesley agreed with Geo. 
Fox in preferring the term ‘society ’’ for 
a gathering of Christians of one mind in 
one place; and George Fox gave that 
simple and descriptive appellation to the 
whole body of ‘children of the Light’’ 
who were associated with himas ‘‘Friends.”’ 

A church, in common language, is often 
understood to mean a corporate body of 
men and women, united for religious pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, not all of 
those so incorporated are necessarily mem- 
bers of the living, universal Church. In 
this sense, the name is as appropriate to 
the Society of Friends, or to any local 
branch of it, as it is to any other denomi- 
nation or fraction of such. In those other 
bodies, as well as in ours, the distinction 
between membership in the outward pro. 
fessing and that in the spiritually living 
church may be covered over, more or less, 
by usages. 

In the Episcopal church, it is held that 
infants, by the rite of baptism, are made 
members of the true Church, which is the 
body of Christ. Some years later, each 
one is expected to be ‘‘ confirmed,” by 
another rite. So easy is it for these cere” 
monies to be regarded assufficient, that the 
present writer was told by a very intelli- 
gent member of that denomination, that 
she did not believe in any one ever being 
converted until he dies. In other words, 
being ‘*‘ born again’’ comes with infant 
baptism ; conversion, if it means anything 
to such minds, is synonymous with perfect 
sanctification. 

Here we see one of the shadows of 
our birthright membership. It facilitates 
taking up a false rest. Not that this is a 
necessary or right result; but human na- 
ture leans that way. Young people may 
grow up thinking that, as they belong to 
a most spiritual body of Christians, what 
more do they need? Unlike others, bap 
tism, confirmation and the ‘‘ communion 
supper’’ are for them not called for; is 
not ‘‘ going to meeting’’ enough? Out 
of this may, and sometimes does, grow a 


very deadening habit of redigtous indiffer- 
ence. 
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Optional, it is true, as J. H. Dilling. 
ham says, is the continuance of any adult 
member in the Society into which he js 
born. While he continues 1n it, he is in 
a measure responsible for his membership, 
But where is the line to be drawn as to 
the nature and degree of this obligation? 
And when, and how, is any one brought, 
or to be brought, to the crisis of deter. 
mining whether he will accept this respon- 
sibility for life, or not ? 

In the essay now under our notice, such 
a crisis is mentioned as occurring with the 
prospect of marriage. But that prospect 
does not come to every one; and when 
two members marry, the question of de- 
ciding upon continuance of membership 
is not especially involved. 

Thus we are brought to see the real 
gap now arising, rather in the practice than 
in the theory of the Society of Friends. 
The difference between the civil, social 
membership and guardianship, conferred 
by birthright, and a vital, spiritual mem- 
bership in the church within the Society, 
needs to be more strongly and effectively 
emphasized. Whether any formal act, in- 
troducing a birthright member, when de- 
sirgus of and believed to be qualified for 
it, into fu// membership, can be devised to 
advantage or not, we are unable now to 
conclude. But it seems clear that it should 
be understood to be the duty of parents, 
and of the church, as represented not only 
by its elders, ministers and overseers, but 
by all its living members, to see to it that 
every birthright member should be re- 
garded as under spiritual as well as civil 
guardianship. ‘‘ Nurture and admonition 
of the Lord ’’ should be looked to, in the 
home, the Bible-school and the meeting, 
with a view to such a ‘‘ baptism and con- 
firmation’’ as are real indeed; making 
not a “‘ Jew’’ ora Christian ‘ outwardly,” 
but one ‘inwardly, of the heart, in the 
spirit.” As maturity approaches, every 
young man and woman in membership 
should be encouraged and aided to decide, 
knowingly, the question of continuance ip 
the Society ; then accepting the responsi- 
bilities belonging to such a voluntary con- 
nection. 

We believe that, while giving up none 
of the benefits of birthright membership, 
which are very great, it will be an im- 
portant—nay, it seems to us to be a need- 
ful, gain, for an understanding to be defi- 
nitely reached that a ‘*concern’’ in re 
gard to the full membership of all of its 
young people belongs to every meeting of 
Friends. Were this so, it would not be 
strange, but natural and usual, for per 
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sonal labor, by men and women, ‘‘wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,” to be 
bestowed upon those whose future, in this 
world if not in the next, may turn upon 
their choice of a religious confession, fel- 
lowship and work. 


a 


—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lesson VII. Second month 17th, 1889. 


THE TIMID WOMAN'S TOUCH. 
Mark v, 25-34. 

Parallel accounts—Matt. ix, 20-22; Luke viii. 43-43. 

Gotpen Text.—‘‘Be not afraid only believe.”’—Mark 
v, 36. 

In the preceding lessons we have seen 
Christ’s power remarkabiy displayed ; as 
if though, in setting forth ‘‘the Gospel of 
the Kingdom ;” (ch. 1. 14, t5 ; Luke iv. 
43), He would first of all show forth 
His power as a King over all the power of 
the adversary. Most of the miracles 
which we have hitherto studied have been 
viewed especially from God's side, but in 
the healing of this diseased woman our at- 
tention is to be especially centred upon 
her faith as the connecting link which 
joined her on to the divine power of the 
Healer.—The incident occurred whilst 
Jesus, surrounded by a great crowd, was 
on His way to raise the daughter of 
Jairus ; apparently on the day on which 
He had returned from the country of the 
Gadarenes. See Mark v. 21-23 ; Luke viii. 
40-42; Mark v. 25. And a certain wo- 
man which had an issue of blood. A dis- 
tressing disease, rendering her no doubt 
weak and wretched and also ceremonially 
unclean. See Lev. xv. 25,26. Twelve 
years. The time is mentioned to show 
the hopelessness of the case. Note that it 
s identical with the length of the life of 
the child whom Jesus was now on his way 
to raise to life again. Through all the 
years of the woman’s suffering, the happy 
life of the child had gone on, but to-day 
both were in an equally hopeless condition 
and equally in need of the aid of the 
Great Healer. See v. 42. 

26. And had suffered many things of 
many physicians. ‘*The medical treat- 
ment of that day among the Jews was of 
the most puerile and contemptible descrip- 
tion. The illustrations that are given in 
Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ.’ IL. 
167-169, present an astonishing mixture of 
ignorance, superstition, and recklessness, — 
Geo. Clark. And had spent all that she 
had. Job. ii. 4. And was nothing bet. 
tered, but rather grew worse. Luke, 
with his medical knowledge and moreover 
his fellow feeling for the doctors, tells us 
(ch. viii. 43,) that it was impossible for 
her to be healed, 7. ¢., her disease was in- 
curable. It is not necessarily the doctor’s 
fault when a sick person continues sick, 
only quacks profess to be able to cure 
everyone. 

27. When she heard of Jesus. She may 
have heard of the occasion mentioned, 
Luke vi. 19, when virtue went out from 
Christ and healed all that touched him. 
The faith of this woman came, as all faith 


must, by hearing. She waited not for 
mathematical or scientific proof of his 
power, but accepted the testimony of those 
who had themselves known it. SeegRom. 
x. 17; I Jnu. v. 9-11 ; 2 Cor. iv. 3-7 and 
Jno. xx. 31. Religion is an experimental 
science, and the only absolcte proof of 
which it is capable is the experimental 
one. Came in the press behind. Like the 
four men who bore the paralytic, she 
was not to be discouraged by difficulties. 
Her faith was such that she was deter- 
mined to reach her Lord. Some sav: ‘I 
hope God will save me in his own good 
time,’’ but God’s time is mow, his com. 
mand through Christ is ‘*Come unto me’’ 
and this woman’s faith was of the kind that 
comes. 

28. For she said. Note that her action 
was based upon an intelligent considera- 
tion of the subject. Jf J may but touch 
his clothes. Matthew says the hem of His 
garment, #. ¢., the border or fringe of 
the outer garment. This was probably of 
a bright blue mingled with white. The 
scribes and Pharisees laid great stress on 
it as being in accordance with-the law 
(Num. xv. 28) and wore it of an ostenta- 
tious width. (Matt. xxiii. 5.) The outer 
garment was often merely an oblong cloth 
thrown around the person like a large 
shawl and reaching not far below the 
waist. In many cases of cure we know 
that Christ’s touch had seemed to be re-, 
quired (See Mark i. 31 and 41; Luke vi. 
19; vii. 14); in fact, He was even now 
on His way to heal one by his presence, 
who was at the point of death. This 
poor woman concluded that personal con- 
tact with Christ was the requisite but she 
would not defile Him by the actual touch 
of one ceremonially unclean, and her faith 
was so great that she thought that healing 
power could come to her even through 
His garments, therefore she sought to 
touch them. 

29. And straightway. The cure was 
immediate and complete. She fei in her 
body that she was healed. Note that the 
feeling fo/lowed the cure and did not pre- 
cede it. It seems commonplace to say 
this, yet many seeking souls refuse to ac- 
cept salvation because they do not /ee/ 
that they are saved. 

30. And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself, &c. R.V., ‘* perceiving in him- 
selt that the power proceeding from Him 
had gone forth.’’ -It has been queried, 
how could this saving power go forth 
without Christ’s conscious will. We know 
too little to dogmatize on such a point, 
but perhaps the answer lies here. Christ 
was full of the life-giving power of God 
which is ever seeking an inlet into human- 
ity. The woman’s need and faith opened 
up such an inlet and the power flowed 
forth. Just as the light of the sun will 
enter a room by any crack in the shutter 
that will admit it so God’s love is pressing 
against our hearts seeking an entrance. 
At all events the mutual recognition was 
instantaneous. She knew she was healed. 
He knew that healing had gone forth. 
Who touched my clothes ? Judging from 
v. 32, He already knew her story but He 




















asked the question in order that she might 
have the further blessing of direct inter- 
course with her Healer. 

31. Thou scest the multitude thronging 
thee, and sayest thou, who touched me? 
We sve that it was not her touch that 
saved her but her faith, the personal touch: 
of her soul, not the accidental contact of 
the body. This poor woman was of as 
much account to Christ as rich Jairus and 
his daughter. He would honor the faith 
of the one as surely as the faith of the 
other. Note again, that even when He 
was subject to the limitations of time and 
space, He was never too much hurried to 
stop for any one who needed his help. 
The woman would have slipt away with- 
out delaying Him but He could not let 
her go without the fuller blessing. Rich 
Jairus in his pressing need and the whole 
wondering crowd must wait whilst God's 
will for that shrinking woman is accom- 
plished. 

33. But the woman fearing and trem- 
bling. Luke adds, ‘‘ Seeing that she was 
not hid.’’ Her conduct throughout is 
that of a humble self-distrustful soul; 
doubtless her disease contributed to this, 
but from whatever cause, she felt unworthy 
to obtrude herself upon the Saviour. 
Pentecost says, ‘‘ Her fear was not fright 
but reverential awe and trembling grati- 
tude that welled up in her heart.’’ Anow- 
ing what was done in her. The knowledge 
of her cure urged her on to confession. 
We may note too: that Christ’s action con- 
firmed her own sensations. And fell down 
before him. Probably covering her face 
with her hands, so that she was to her own 
consciousness shut up with Christ. And 
told him all the truth. She told all her 
sickness, her vain efforts, and the perfect 
relief that had come through her touch of 
His garment, /o her Lord in the presence 
of the people. If He sought her confes- 
sion He should have it, and no doubt the 
telling of it intensified its reality to her 
soul. Christ desires our confession for 
our own sakes as well as for others. The 
salvation we confess becomes more real 
to us as we speak of it and it is by per- 
sonal testimony that others are induced to 
come. Rom. x. Io. 

3. And he said unto her, Daughter. 
‘This is the only case in the record of 
our Lord's ministry in which He so tend- 
erly addressed a woman.’’—/entfecost. 
Thy faith hath made thee whole. Not 
her touch, but her faith. Faith is the 
hand that can grasp God. Go in peace. 
Literally, into peace and be whole of thy 
plague—peculiar to Mark. It was a blessed 
ratification of hercure. This word of her 
Lord would be more to her than her own 
sensations, but in spiritual matters as in 
physical, God gives both. He does not 
require us to believe lies but he does re- 
quire us to believe His word, and when 
we do so salvation comes and feeling fol- 
lows. See John v. 24. 


PRACTICAL TEACHINGS. 


1. Contrast the woman’s experiences 
with the physicians and with Christ. She 
had faith in both cases, yet the results of 
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her faith were so different, decause of the 
difference in the objects of her faith. The 
all important point in respect to faith is: 
Are we believing in One who has the 
power to save? If so, salvation will 
follow. 


2. Note the hopeless condition of the 


woman, and the difficulties in her way in } 


coming to the Lord. 

3. Christ will enter wherever an avenue 
is openedtohim. Faith and felt need are 
avenues that He is seeking through which 
to bless us. 

4. ‘* We may live in the very presence 
of Christ’s marvellous works of conver- 
sion and salvation and yet receive no 
blessing from it.’’—Feloudbet. 

5. Christ draws us out to confess Him 
in order to bless us more richly as well as 
to induce others to seek a blessing. 

6. Christ has time to attend to every- 
body’s needs, even the lowliest and most 
suffering. 


_- 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BLooMINGDALE, Inp., Twelfth mo. asth, 1888, 

I desire to remind the friends of Arbi-. 
tration and Peace of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing that definite action was taken at our 
last Yearly Meeting on this subject, see 
Y. M. Minutes, pages go to gt, also 81 to 
gt. Also see appointment of Central 
Committee, page 99. When Committees 
are appointed and organized they will please 
report to Samuel C. Mills, Secretary of 
the Central Committee, at West Newton, 
Marion county, Ind. 

The coming year is to be an epoch in 
the world’s history. A bill was passed at 
last session of Congress authorizing the 
President of the United States to arrange 
a Conference between the United States 
of America and the Republics of Mexico, 
Central and South America, Hayti, San 
Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil, to 
consider and agree upon measures to settle 
all cases of difficulty by arbitration, and 
to agree upon rates and regulations of cus- 
toms, weights and measures, coinage, and 
all other subjects of common interest. 
This Convention is expected to be held 
next autumn. It will be the beginning of 
the end of international war. If Peace 
men will work as they can, it may soon 
be followed by a like provision for a Con- 
gress of all nations for like purposes. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars have been 
appropriated to meet the expenses of the 
Convention. Let provision be made for 
addresses in all the Quarterly Meetings 
during the year, by men who can present 
the claims of Arbitration and Peace, that 
all may become properly interested in 
ending the most destructive scourge of na- 
tions. 

Let what is done be published in your 
county papers and become known to all. 

B. C. Hosss, 
Chairman of Central Committee. 


= 


Economy is no disgrace ; it is better to 


live on, on a little, than to outlive a great 
deal. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ProTestaNt MOveMENT IN CuBa. 
—aAlberto J. Diaz was an officer of the in- 
surgéht forces in the last uprising in Cuba. 
One night he and some comrades were 
surrounded by the Spaniards and could 
escape capture only by pushing out to sea 
on some logs of wood. Picked up bya 
passing vessel, he made his way to New 
York. An alumnus of the University of 
Havana, in its literary and medical de- 
partments, he purposed continuing his 
studies here, but, stricken down by pneu- 
monia, he lay at his boarding-house for a 
long time at the point of death. Pity for 
the young stranger led a kind-hearted 
Christian woman to watch over him, and 
as he became better, gratitude to her as 
well as the solemnity of the experiences 
| through which he had passed opened his 
heart to her Christian counsels. In the 
Spanish Testament obtained from the 
| American Bible Society he found the 
story of Blind Bartimeus, a narrative in 
which he was, perhaps, the more espe- 
cially interested from the fact that his 
medical studies had been directed to dis- 
eases of the eye. In reading this story he 
also found the light of life. Afterward in 
attending service one evening at the Cal 
vary Baptist Church he saw Dr. MacAr 
thur administer the ordinance of Baptism 
He felt that it was also his duty to be 
‘* buried with Christ,’’ and soon after was 
baptized by the Rev. R. #. Montgomery, 


| of the Willorghby Avenue Baptist Church 


in Brooklyn. 

Returning to Cuba as a colporteur of 
the American Bible Society, he pursued 
his work with success in spite of opposition 
| and persecution. He soon became a 
preacher of recognized power and great 
influence. Dr. Wood, of the Baptist 
Church at Key West, Fla., heard through 
Cubans employed in the cigar factories 
there of his work in Havana and visited 
Mr. Diaz, who, returning with him, was or- 





dained to the ministry at Key West and 
in January, 1886, he organized in Havana 
the First Baptist Church on the island of 
Cuba. 

At the end of but two years the church 
had some seven hundred members. The 
place of worship has been a store fitted up 
asa hall. Services have also been held in 
an adjo'ning theatre which will seat three 
thousand, and the house has been more 
than filled. 

Five other churches have be2n organiz- 
ed and a half-score of Cuban ministers 
raised up, some of them of marked ability. 
These churches have over eleven hundred 
members. Thousands are reported as ap- 
plying for baptism, but cau‘ion has been 
exercised in recognizing converts. Con- 
nected with these churches are Sunday- 
schools with 2500 members and day schools 
with 500 pupils.—Jndependent. 


In CeyLon the British have been the 
powerful patrons of Buddhism. They took 
on themselves the responsibility of main- 
taining Buddhist worship, and the revenues 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of pub- 
lic land have turned Buddhist priests into 


voluptuaries and sensualists.’ Native opin. 
ion is growing adverse to this arrange, 
ment, and members of the English Church 
are joining in the protest. There are 
doubtless, difficulties, but the attention 
which is being drawn to these administya. 
tive and social questions in India is very 
hopeful as we begin the year.— Zhe Chris. 
tian. 

‘¢GENERAL” Bootu has made import. 
ant proposals towards meeting the distress 
and misery which the winter season must 
accentuate on the streets of our great 
cities. In a circular setting forth hig 
scheme, a brief account is given of what 
has already been done in connection with 
the Salvation Army by way of sheltering 
and feeding the unemployed poor at qa 
nominal cost, and helping fallen women 
to return to lives of honesty and virtue, 
During the past ten months 25,000 beds, 
and 500,000 meals have been provided at 
the Shelter at Limehouse, and much good 
influence has been at the same time brought 
to bear upon the most needy people. The 
General says that girls are now being res. 
cued at the rate of a thousand per annum, 
placed in situations, restored to their rela 
tives, and enabled to earn an honest liy. 
ing. The Homes at present open are not 
large enough to accommodate those who 
would willingly enter them.—London 
Christian. 

PARLIAMENT AND THE LATE BAT. 
TLE AT SUAKIM. 


In the House of Commons, on Dec., 
2zoth, several members, namely Sir G. 
Campbell, Sir W. Lawson, Mr. J. A. Pic- 
ton, and Mr. Wm. Phillips, very properly 
raised their protests against the uncalled. 
for slaughter of 400 natives, at Suakim, by 
the British, on the rgth. 

Sir W. Lawson remarked that he was 
afraid that his views would not receive 
much sympathy from the House as at pre- 
sent constituted. He protested with all the 
strength in his power against the senseless, 
shameless slaughter, the news of which had 
disgraced the country that morning. The 
taking of the lives of any set of men with- 
out due precaution, without due investi- 
gation, was to his mind one of the most 
shameful things that any individual or na- 
tion could do. They were going home for 
the recess, and it puzzled him how hon. 
members could go comfortably home, re- 
flecting on the 400 men they had left dead 
in the desert. They talked about the 
cruel executions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
but here they killed 400 men right off and 
did not ask the reason why. No doubt it 
would be very popular in the country. 
Pze ans of praise would be raised by the mob; 
they would have able editors writing bril- 
liant articles about it, and they might even 
have sermons in all the churches. _It this 
was Christianity and civilization, then civ 
ilization was a sham, and Christianity 4 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare. If the 
country approved this it was one of the 
most degraded democracies they had ever 
known. He wished to make this protest. 
He could do no more.—Herald of Peatt. 
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MILITARISM IN GERMANY. 

Unmistakable to the seeing eye, within 
the iron-bound might of the Germany of 
to-day, are coiled up forces. of disintegra- 
tion, which means that the present insti- 
tutions are generating the forces which 
will eventually sweep them away forever. 

It is said of the army that it educates 
reverence. If so, it is respect for artifi- 
cial merit, rather than real merit; superi- 
orities resting on arbitrary distinctions, 
indicated by garb, insignia, title. True 
reverence is not thus wanufactured. 

Far more disastrous is its larger effect 
upon the moral nature of the people. 
These military institutions are steadily an- 
nihilating individual selthood,—selfhood, 
the first and last of all things; the spring 
of all abiding strength, and health, and 
progress! They have made Germany 
powerful only by making Germans weak, 
but it is very evident that strength so 
founded is merely temporary, and can te 
maintained only to a certain moment. 
It is as if the human organism were 
made strong by the atrophy of its cells. 
That nation which, measured through 
long vicissitudes, has wrought the deepest 
impression on the world will be that in 
which the individual stood for the most 
and the institution for the least. Only 
those institutions confer real strength which 
make the most of the individual. The 
present Germany makes the least of the 
individual, and I believe events will prove 
that she is merely realizing a military mo- 
anent. 

But it is a great mistake to conceive the 
present state of things as being forced 
upon the people, except in the sense that 
the weak side of the German nature has 
permitted it to be imposed upon its 
healthy part. Collectivism rests on an 
inherent weakness of the Germans,— 
they are inevitably collectivists. Even 
in Germany’s. dark ages the tendency 
which has generated the present fabric 
was visible. There is a fatal passivity 
which draws the German to sink himself 
in systems ; to mortise himself, so to speak, 
‘ato the wheel of state, and turn on its 
axis instead of his own,—diametrically 
opposite to the Anglo-Saxon tendency. 
The entire social fabric of the father- 
land is inverted towards nature, and na- 
ture is crushed out ; all is utterly artificial, 
irretrievably false, entirely unwholesome. 
Hence the profound pessimism and nihil- 
ism of the heart, which deepens every day, 
expressing itself in a hundred different 
ways. A deep, helpless recoil against the 
iron incubus which bears down with great 
weight is every day gathering strength, 
and stecdily the elements of revolution are 
moving in the soul of the nation. Yet, look- 
ing at the outward fact, who dare surmise 
that that iron fabric is not a fortress which 
Must endure for ages? Surely if any na- 
tion is a pyramid standing on its base, it is 
the Germany of to-day. The semblance 
of strength has been taken for strength be- 
fore, and will be again. There are vague, 
subtle, incommensurable elements in the 
Problem, which generals frequently do not 


take into account, and it is on these that 
the solution often rests. Within the out- 
ward drama of history there unfolds itself 
a vaster drama, unseen ; solving the moral 
contradictions of the external world, de- 
facing its lineaments, and loosening at 
their foundation the hard rock of man’s 
laying down.—PAtlip Dymond, in Ailan- 
tic Monthly. 


<= OES 


Extract from The Southern Workman. 
WHITTIER DAY WITH THE CHIL- 
DREN AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


The children’s part finished, General 
Armstrong is requested te speak to them. 
The troops take a long breath, and fix 
their eyes upon him, evidently expecting 
something stirring. 

‘© Well, children,” says the General, 
**T am always glad to look at you in this 
way once a year. I like to see you if you 
have grown any bigger, and especially if 
you have grown any better. That's the 
great thing you know, we must be good. 
Are you all trying to be good children ?”’ 
A cheerful shout of * Yes, sir,’’ from the 
three hundred. 

‘* Do you know what day this is, chil- 
dren?’ ** Monday,” promptly shouted 
some, but subsided abashed as the more 
thoughtful replied, ‘* Mr. Whittier’s birth- 
day, sir.” ‘And who can tell me Mr. 
Whittier’s full name?’’ With some trip- 
ping of little tongues this was successfully 
accomplished by all. They knew his age, 
too, and could compare it with that of 
others they knew who had attained the 
blessing of a long life. ‘‘ And now, what 
do you think of Mr. Whittier, children? 
Why do we celebrate his birthday ?” 
‘* Because he is going on to another year.’’ 
‘**Because he is good.’’ ‘* Because he 
loves little children.” ‘* Because he is 
our friend.” ‘‘ Because we love him ” 
were the satisfactory answers. 

**And what do you wish for him?” 
This required some thought, but the re- 
sponse came from one and another, ‘I 
want him to be happy.’’ “I want him to 
be good.” ‘*I want him fo have plenty 
to eat’? (suggestive of some pathetic expe- 
rience of the uncertainty of such luxury). 
**T want him to live as a Christian.’’ 
**Those are all good wishes, and don’t 
you hope he may livelong and happily ?”’ 
**QOh, yes, sir.’? ‘* Well, how’do you 
think a man comes to live long? What 
helps a man to live long ?’’ ‘‘ He grows,”’ 
said a matter-of-fact young person. ‘*God 
helps him,’’ added one more thoughtful. 
‘* Do you all want to live long?” ‘‘ Oh, 
yes.” ‘* What must you do, then, so that 
you may live long?’ ‘* Be good.”” ** Do 
just what our mother tells usto.’’ ‘*Oh, 
yes, that is the best rule a little child with 
a good mother can have. How many 
of you think that is a good rule?’ 
Every little hand went up. But the 
General wanted more particulars. ‘‘ What 
do you think yourselves is a good way to 
live long?’’ The eyes grew bright, and 
the answers came. ‘‘ Not to trouble any- 
body,’’ said one, and another with a 


















worldly wise view amended, ‘ Not to 
trouble anybody when they don’t trouble 
me.” ‘But what must you do when they 
do trouble you?” urged the General. 
‘*Go away and leave them alone.” 
‘* How many think so?’ All the hands 
went up. 

** Yes that is a good rule. One way to 
say it, is that it isa good thing to mind 
our own business. Now can you think of 
anything else todo to help you live long?”’ 

‘* Take care of ourselves.’’ ‘ Not go 
where’s a lot of bad people round.” 
** Don’t stay round where people have 
pistols and knives.”—Rather suggestive 
answers for small boys. ‘* What ought 
you to do when people are making trouble?” 
‘*Run away.’’ ‘*Ought boys always to 
run away?” ‘No sir ’’—** Yessir.”’ ‘If 
any one is in trouble, and you are big 
enough to help him, ought you to run 
away ?” ** No, no, ought to stay and help 
him.” ‘* Mother says,” volunteered the 
small ‘preacher’ ‘‘that we must come 
home at six o’clcck and not stay out in 
the streets.’’ ‘* You’ve gota good mother. 
What time do you think boys ought to be 
home?” ‘*At seven.” ‘*At half past 
five.” ‘*As soon as it is dark.” ‘* Yes 
that is the right time. All who think so, 
raise your hands.’’ A little doubt, but 
pretty general acquiescence in the theory 
at least. 

** Now is there anything else you ought 
to do, or not to doif you want to live 
long ?” 

** Qughtn’t to drink.” 
You don’t suppose Mr. Whittier ever 
drank, do you?” ‘No sir’’—** Only 
water ’’ amends the matter of fact young 
person. ‘*Anything els¢ to say?”’ 
‘*Oughtn’t .to go into bar-rooms.”’ 
‘** Oughtn’t to smoke.’’ ** Do you suppose 
Mr. Whittier smokes ?”’ ‘‘ Nosir, nosir.’’ 
**Oughtn’t to tell lies.’”’ ‘* Good, the 
smallest boy here has said one of the 
best things—we oughtn’t to tell lies.” 
‘* Oughtn’t to chew tobacco,’’ said a little 
girl. ‘* Does chewing tobacco help any 
man to grow old?’ “No sir.” ‘Do 
you suppose Mr. Whittier ever chews to- 
bacco?’’ ‘*No sir.” ‘*If we're sent 
with money, we oughtn’t to run away 
with it and say we’ve lost it.’’ ‘If we’re 
sent with a letter, we oughtn’t to open it 
and read it.’’ ‘*OQughtn’t to steal.” 


“Well all that you have said is very 
good indeed. It shows that you have been 
well taught, and that you think, and know 
what is right. Now remember, you have 
told me all these things yourselves. I 
haven’t told you. You have told me what 
to do so as to be likely to live long, and 
so as to live happy. Now be sure and do 
it, and always let us celebrate Mr. Whit- 
tier’s birthday, and remember what a 
good friend he is, and what a good man 
he is.”” 


‘© No indeed. 


Ir a forbearing temper should be main- 
tained towards the irreligious, how much 
more by the professors of religion towards 
each other. 
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SCHOOL. 

Anprew D. WuiTE, ex-President of 
Cornell University, in an article in the 
last number of the Forum, refers to the 
hundreds of institutions answering well 
the purpose of ‘‘ intermediate colleges ” 
between academies or secondary schools 
and the universities. The misfortune with 
a number of these is, that their ambition 
to become, or to resemble, universities, 
hurts: their fulfilment of their right func- 
tion as colleges. Dr. White speaks of 
some colleges whose conduct he ascribes 
to the Society of Friends; Haverford 
being one of these. He praises their 
‘* thoroughness, cleanliness and intellect- 
ual honesty; and our other smaller col- 
leges, even many called universities, would 
do well to profit by their example. A 
little ‘Quaker honesty’ in calling things 
by their right names at several such insti- 
. tutions would greatly increase the number 
of their students, and would raise them 
enormously in capacity for good work, in 
the estimation of the country, and in their 
own seif-respect.’’ 

ARCHDEACON Mackay-SmiTH, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for January, says that the 
colleges never had so many professing 
church-members in them as at present. A 
few exampies will show this. Yale Col- 
lege, in 1795, had but four or five stu- 
dents who were church-members; to-day 
nearly one-half hold snch membership. 
Princeton, in 1813, had but two or three 
openly professing the Christian faith ; to- 


day about one-half, and ameng them the 


best scholars. In Williams College 147 
out of 248, and in Amherst 233 out of 
352, are members of churches. In many 
other colleges, as proved by Dr. Hodge, 
from whose carefully prepared tables these 
figures are taken, the proportions are still 
more favorable to the prospects of religion. 

Mora INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE ATH- 
LETICS.—Along with the improvement in 
physical condition of youths has gone a 
decided gain in certain moral qualities. 
Thus between 1864 and 1870, it was not 
uncommon to find students in Harvard 
College seriously the worse for habits of 
drinking. I can recollect in those years 
a dozen cases in which I felt impelled to 
expostulate with young men on this sub- 
ject. At least as many persons were 
known to me to be what we may properly 
call drunkards; but from about 1870, 
when the athletic motive began to develop, 
and particularly since the foundation of 
the new gymnasium, and the consequent 
wide development of field and house ath- 
letics, this vice has been rapidly diminish- 
ing. At present Ido not know in my 
acquaintance with the students, which ex 
tends perhaps to half the members of the 
university, a single case in which the 
young man can be called a drunkard. I 
believe this gain to be due in large mea- 
sure to the sense of pride in a physical 
state which affects by far the larger part of 
the students, Their experience in train- 
ing, which is undergone in one way or 
another by a very large part of the young 
men, gives them by experiment a clear 


understanding as to the influence of hygi. 
enic conditions. In a similar way the use 
of tobacco has diminished. Between 1865 
and 1880, it was not uncommon to find 
men so sodden with tobacco that they 
were unpleasant subjects to have ina small 
lecture-room. In this decade, I have found 
but two or three persons affected to this 
extent by tobacco. Even the use of tea 
and coffee, on the whole undesirable with 
youth, but extremely common in former 
years, has remarkably diminished. I am 
informed that only about one-half the stu- 
dents who take their meals at Memorial 
Hall indulge in these beverages.— Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, in Atlantic Monthly. 


— -——-— ese —-———_ 


EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


The Winter term of Earlham College 
has opened with an excellent attendance, 
the number of students being about the 
same as that of the Fall term. In pre- 
vious years there has been a marked falling 
off in the enrollment at the close of the 
Fall term. There are four post-graduate 
students at present in the College. The 
boiler room has been supplied with natural 
gas, thus securing an abundance of heat in 
the future for all the buildings, at slightly 
reduced cost. 

The Board of Trustees has granted a 
leave of absence for some months to Presi- 
dent Mills for rest and foreign travel. He 
sailed from New York on the gth inst., in 
company with Henry Stanley Newman, 
Timothy B. Hussey and wife and Sarah 
Hussey for England. After a stay of a 
few days at H. S.N.’s home and in Lon- 
don, he will start upon an extensive tour 
through Egypt, Palestine, the Continent 
of Europe and the British isles. He ex- 
pects to attend London Yearly Meeting 
and to visit a number of Friends’ meet- 
ings in England and Ireland. No member 
of the Faculty takes his place as President 
here during his absence—his work having 
been distributed temporarily amongst the 
professors. His wife will take charge of 
the routine work of his office, including 
much of the correspondence. 

The Trustees may grant from year to 
year leave of absence to other members of 
the Faculty, for travel and study abroad, 
no more than one professor being off duty 
atatime. Such a policy has been fol- 
lowed for years by the managers of many 
American Colleges (for example Haver- 
ford and Indiana University) with gratify- 
ing resulis, in the strengthening of their 
teaching force and the elevation of their 
standards as educational institutions. 

TimoTHy NICHOLSON. 

SAMUEL EMLEN, a well-known minis- 
ter, formerly of Philadelphia, was always 
ready to drop a word in season. Passing 
a Friend’s place of business when he was 
pursuing his avocation on a meeting day 
in the middle of the week, he opened the 
door, put his head in and gave this friend- 
ly caution: ‘ John, don’t let the shop run 
away with the man,”’ and said no more. 


May not this apply at the present day ? 
New York. R. L. 


RURAL. 

Fors TO FARMERS.— Prof. J. T. Roth. 
rock, of the University of Pennsylvania 
delivered the second of the Michaux lec. 
tures at the Franklin Institute on Tuesday 
evening, taking for his topic some of the 
‘Fungal Foes to Our Crops ;"’ and good 
illustrations of all the fungi spores were 
shown upon the screen by Mr. Ives, 

The first picture was of the commoner 
forms of these low plants known as bacte. 
ria. The lecturer gave a very short no. 
tice of their peculi:rities, and then stated 
that their importance in this connection 
was due to their agency in producing the 
pear blight. This disease, which is so de- 
structive of late years to these trees, was 
clearly shown by Professor Burrill to be 
due to bacteria. Professor Arthur had 
subsequently proven by still more conclu- 
sive. observations the statements made. 
It was now well known that, if a healthy 
tree was pruned by an uncleaned knife 
that had been used to prune one affected 
with the blight, the second tree was liable 
toinfection with the blight. 

Ergot was next shown, and its mode of 
growth on rye fully illustrated. It was 
also shown how it spread in a field and 
how it matured a crop of spores, to repro- 
duce the disease another year. Its injur- 
ious effects in producing gangrenous con- 
ditions when found in large quantity in 
flour and the harm it does among domes- 
tic animals were briefly alluded to. 

From Professor Farlow’s papers fine il- 
lustrations of the black knot were obtained. 
These, enlarged upon the screen, showed 
how the plum or cherry branch was in- 
vaded by the disease ; how it matured its 
non-sexual spores in spring and its spores 
in little sacs in winter. The advance of 
the disease was slow, so slow that were all 
infected trees destroyei the disease could 
be stamped out of the country. 

The fungus (Achlya) which attacked 
fish was next illustrated and its mode of 
growth explained. It was this which has 
caused such destruction of the salmon on 
the Northwestern coast. 

The wheat rust, in the supposed three 
forms, was next shown. First came the 
condition known as the cluster cup on the 
leaves of the barberry, where a multitude 
of small yellow cups, which were filled 
with spores appeared on the under surface 
of the barberry leaves ; then also came on 
the upper surface of the same leaves some 
little pustules known as spermagonia, 
whose function is not fully proven. 
second stage is alleged to be the produc- 
tion of these spores of a very different 
fungus, the red rust in the leaf and stem 
ot the wheat before the crop is ripe. This 
appears in the form of pustules, which are 
filled with round or oblong red spores. 
The next form produced by these spores 's 
the black fungus which appears later 10 
the autumn on the decaying straw or even 
on the standing wheat. ‘The spores of this 
fungus are black, oblong, of two cells, and 
with a conspicuous stalk. This wheat rust 
has been a curse to our crop. Whether 
the alleged relationship be made out o 
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not between these three distinct forms, 
there is no doubt that the two forms found 
in the wheat are related, and also that 
slovenly farming, loose litter, &c., do tend 
to multiply the black form, which does its 
part in perpetuating the other or red form. 

Peronospora infestans, or the fungus 
which caused the potato rot, was next 
very fully illustrated in all its stages. Per- 
haps no small, almost invisible, plant has 
ever produced greater results, or more 
profoundly affected the politics of the 
world than this. The famine it produced 
in Ireland drove a large population to our 
shores, whose influence here has been felt 
in our own politics. It led to the repeal 
of the corn laws in England, to two 
changes in the English Ministry, and to 
bitter debates in Parliament. 

Singularly enough this fungus is a native 
of America. Yet in its own hore and in 
those regions of which the potato is native 
it never produces such results. To the 
north of us the disease does appear badly 


. enough occasionally, but never so badly as 


abroad. 
In less than a month from the time the 
disease first appeared in the blighted po- 


tato lands of the South of England in 1845, ° 


it had devastated the whole crop of the 
British Islands. Its first appearance is as 
a white mould on the leaves. This, under 
the microscope, resolves itself into a 
set of white branching threads, whose tips 
end in a colorless, oval spore. ‘This is 
carried by the wind, speedily grows to 
maturity in another plant, which again 
serves as a focus of infection. So, in an 
incredibly brief period, the disease sweeps 
as a plague over vast areas. 

From the leaves, the stems, then the 
tubers become diseased. In less than 
fort-eight hours a field of healthy potato 
vines may be blighted into a mass of put- 
rescence. It is not clear that this fungus 
does more than kill the plant. It is pro 
bable that this speedy decay is brought 
about by the aid of other fungi after the 
Peronospora has commenced the attack. 
The weakest point in the history of this 
Peronospora is when the resting spores are 
found in the leaves. Could all diseased 
crops of potatoes be destroyed by fire, and 
all dead potato tops in infected regions be 
burned, there is strong probability that 
the severity and frequency of these invas- 
ions would be much reduced. 

What we know, in detail, of these 
plant diseases, is due to scientific in- 
vestigation. It is in the interest of civili- 
zation that such studies should be encour- 
aged. Just now we have a noticeable illu- 
stration of the value of science to this 
Commonwealth. The recent work of Dr. 
Warren, published by theState, has shown 
that, instead of lessening, the State bounty 
on the destruction of certain birds had 
Increased the foes of the farmer. The 
bounty money already paid and wasted 
Would have several times over sufficed to 
pay for the pubiication of his book and its 

distribution among the people, where it 
would have taught how these supposed foes 
of the farmer were, in reality, his friends. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





struck out for the well-known Chinese 
Quarter. This has grown to be such an 
immense city, though occupying compara- 
tively a small portion of the large busy 
San Francisco, that at last ships are not 
allowed to land any more, and large loads 
of them are turned around to take their 
freight back to China. There are now 
said to be 75,000 of these yellow-skinned 
people here, and though some are said to 
be in favor and some make good servants, 
in some places no other kind of servants 
are to be had; yet there is so much feel- 
ing against them, it seems they cannot be 
tolerated any longer. Those who live 
here now will be allowed tostay. The 
first place entered was a ‘‘ Joss’? House, 
a church into which I had no idea we 
could gain an entrance, up through a 
dingy, dark, narrow out of the way place, 
up a pair of stairs into a dark room, where 
before some burning candles a woman 


























beautiful Fir tree seen sometimes in large 
green houses are all very fine here and 
seem to grow with much vigor. 

Gardens are laid out in fine style and 
beautifully ornamented. The cable car 
took us to its terminus, then a steam car 
around the extreme southwest edge of the 
city. The road winds along the cliff and 
a beautiful view is had of the bay of San 
Francisco, the Golden Gate, the vessels 
coming in and going out, rocks, moun- 
tains on the opposite side, all heightened 
by a fine morning, though a fog still hung 
over a portion of the bay and the air was 
chilly. 

The cable lines are wonderful, be- 
sides being finely managed, and give one 
such a fine opportunity for seeing the 
city. They go up and down the steepest 
grades. At each crossing street the track 
ison a level and the cars are quite free 
from the jerks and irregular motions so 
general in Philadelphia. It is indeed a 
curiosity to get into a California street 
cable car and go up over Nob Hill, 
where those fine mansions are, Col- 
ton’s, Flood, Stanford, Hopkins and 
Crocker, all having palatial and very or- 
namental houses, then speed away and 


Correspondence. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 


Patace Horet, San Francisco, CAL., 
Tenth mo, 18th, 1888. 


This afternoon, at 2.30 o'clock, we 





was kneeling and bowing her head to 
the ground, and swaying back and forth 
praying to some golden gods for an oracle 
to be revealed out of a wooden box which 
she held in her hand, and which she would 


let drop and fall to pieces, hoping and 
wishing and praying it would break in the 


right place. 


Women appear on the streets, too, and 
some children. The women are quite 
pretty and have their hair arranged in the 
most elegant manner. Men swarm through 
their own streets, buy and sell to each 
other, smoke by their doorways, or wait on 
you in the shops. We visited several res- 
taurants, which for untidiness excelled 
anything I ever saw. These were usually 
up two flights of steps and are adorned 
with lanterns, much gilt and fancy carv- 
ings, fine heavy handsome chairs, tables, 
around which as many tiny plates, cups 
and saucers as could be crowded on, or as 
people could sit and eat together. A 
table laid out for a dozen or fifteen was a 
curiosity, small plates no larger than four 
inches across, and the tiniest cups, just 
like dolls use, while the only thing to eat 
with was a China spoon. All the dishes of 
grapes, pickles, jellies, or what not, were 
on the same small scale, totally different 
from anything lever saw. Much more 
might be said about this interesting part 
of the city, the curious meats and provis- 
ions offered for sale, fowls and some meats 
cooked and pressed out flat, very dry, 
hanging in bunches, and quantities of 
little sausages, fish, eggs, every kind of 
vegetables, fruits, everything so greasy, so 
uninviting—not much wonder no one 
buys but their own people. 

Tenth mo. 20th, 1888.—Rather cold 
day in San Francisco, the air chilly and 
much fog hanging over the bay. Golden 
Gate much plainer to be seen than on our 
previous visit. The Retinasporas, Japan 
Evergreens, and Yuccas, Acacias and the 





presently make another rise, an incline in 
some parts of 30°; we almost hold our 
breath. 


Tenth month 21st.—This has been 


another enjoyable day, much warmer 
than yesterday; the citizens do not 
like it, as they say it portends rain,— 
a warm day after a cool one. One man 
says, ‘*We could not have the fruit, the 
grain, or many of the products, especially 


grapes, if we had rain like youin the East 


have it ;’’ and this must be reallyso,and we 
need scarcely stop to wonder or look into 


the question. A soil and climate like the 
Pacific produces, speaks for itself; rains 
would be disastrous to the large wheat 
farms, would ruin the large grass crop, 
produce no cherriesand spoil the apricots, 
which are raised and dried in such large 
quantities for Eastern markets. California 
fruits would be at a disconut if the country 
was visited by the frequent rains, so plen- 
tiful in Pennsylvania. A visit to the 
Golden Gate Gardens this P. M, must 
finish upa busy day. This visit to the 
Gardens, the second one we have made, 
was doubly interesting, because we had no 
trouble in getting into the conservatories, 
large and filled with fine specimens, and 
I was pleased to find some plants I had 
never before seen, though I regret to say 
I could not learn the names. Orchids in 
bloom, inside of glass cases; a fine ba- 
nana, just fruiting ; Papyrus, Nympheas, 
two or three water tanks, filled with plants, 
vines, the scarlet Passiflora, being in pro- 
fuse bloom, and many other beautiful 
flowers. A band of music, too, made the 
Park more attractive, and this day of the 
week many fine carriages drive up and 
stop in clusters near the ‘‘ stand,’’ while a 
large number of seats, similar to garden 
benches, are arranged much like they are 
in a hall where a great many men, women 
and children sit and listen. These Gar- 
dens, or Golden Gate Park it is called, 
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are quite new, and though the beds of 
flowers are profuse in their gay attire, the 
trees are rather young. The Japan ever- 
greens are vigorous and very pretty, a 
number of acacias, many yuccas and 
agaves, beside the summer flowers. The 
grass in all these places is kept green by 
artificial watering. The ornamental Per- 
sian carpet bedding exceeds any I ever 
saw. Around the music stand, on one 
bank, are planted some bars of music in 
different kinds of foliage plants, the notes 
showing plainly, and in some sort of a 
green plant, very effective. We are trying 
to select photographs of Chinatown, Co- 
lumbia river, and mountain views, and 
want to make a good selection ; these are 
well taken and good views mostly. There 
are many Chinese curios, but not so many 
as we would suppose, considering China 
and its products seem to have such a large 
preponderance, even to souls! One in- 
teresting feature in our travels has entirely 
slipped my memory, and one which you 
may be surprised was overlooked. One 
morning on the way down from Portland, 
during a long run, as we were standing 
near the back platform of our ‘‘ drawing 
room,’’ we noticed .a Hindoo woman, 
dressed in white, whom we recognized as 
the Pundita Ramabai, on her way home 
to India. A look of anxious concern was 
plainly visible on her countenance, and 
the sudden impulse to speak to her was 
followed by a speedy visit, as she stood at 
the open door of her drawing room. She 
did not remember us, of course, as we 
were a few out of many that had shaken 
hands with her. She spoke of hastening 
back to Philadelphia when the news of the 
death of Dean Bodley reached her, but 
did not get to see the remains. She said 
she had not been as successful as she had 
hoped, and had it in mind to still try in 
this city, where her amount she greatly 
hoped would be raised to $75,000. A 
great work surely she has on hand, and 
surely if it be a right cause help will come. 


M, B. C. 


CurnTonpDALE, New York, First mo. 22d, 1889. 


Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, held at 
the Valley on the 17th and 18th instants, 
was a favored season, the Lord’s presence 
being manifest in our midst, both in the 
services for worship and in attending to 
the business of the church. 

We had with us the company of Jesse 
W. Willmore, from Kansas, and James 
Adams, from Brooklyn, New York, both 
of whom were very acceptably engaged in 
the ministry of the word during each 
sitting, interspersed with shorter testimo- 
nies, prayer and praise. 

The different meetings were very well 
represented, consicering the bad travel. 
ing. The earth is now covered with a 
beautiful mantle of snow—the first this 
winter—and people are traveling hither 
and thither upon runners. Jesse W. 
Willmore has been engaged in holding re- 
vival meetings at Clintondale for about 
three weeks, which have been blessed of 
the Lord. rs 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


INDIAN MEETINGS. 


During Twelfth month last the twelve 
meetings of Friends in Indian Territory 
averaged in attendance from eight to 
eighty. Whole average four hundred and 
sixteen. A few series of meetings were 
held during the month, at which twenty- 
three professed conversion and twenty ap- 
plied for membership with Friends. There 
are six Bible-schools, with an enrollment 
ot three hundred and eleven. Average 
attendance, two hundred and fifteen. Of 
the twenty-two teachers, seven are In- 
dians. Connected with the mission sta- 
tions are four day schools, with from 
twelve to thirty scholars. Whole enroll- 
ment eighty-two. LawriE TATUM. 





WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuinctTon, D.C., January azst, 1889, 


The Normandie promises to be as pro- 
minently associated with Washington poli- 
tics of the next administration as are the 
Hoffman or the Fifth avenue with the polli- 
tical affairs of New York. The old Nati- 
onal no longer attracts politicians save of 
the relic class, and Willard’s is only a 
memory. The Normandie, to the infinite 
gratitude of its proprietor, rises to the oc- 
casion. When Mr. Blaine settled there 
for the winter, the new hotel’s future was 
likewise settled. On Thursday Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton came here for a few days 
and registered at the Normandie, where 
they were assigned rooms adjoining those 
of Mr. Blaine, and near those of William 
Walter Phelps. Of course Mr. Morton’s 
visit here has nothing to do with politics, 
and he and the man from Maine will have 
no conferences. 

There still remain people in this country 
who, despite the excellent advantages off- 
ered by our public schools for the study of 
history and politics, believe that James G. 
Blaine will not to any considerabie extent 
control the next administration. Itis said 
of Wellington that he never knew when he 
was beaten. So with Blaine; he fights 
right through a defeat on to a victory. 
Blaine has, first, brains ; second, popularity 
with the masses of his party, the people 
who do the work of life, who learn slowly 
and forget never. 

The passage of Mr. Springer’s Terri- 
torial bill by the House on Friday, cannot 
be viewed as an unqualified Democratic 
victory. In fact the Republicans are 
scarcely less jubilant over the course legis- 
lation has taken. The delegations trom 
both North anu South Dakota, the latter 
including a large number of leading Dem- 
ocrats, who have been here urging the 
passage of the Senate bill to admit South 
Dakota, and enable North Dakota to 
qualify, are mad all the way through. 
They claim not only a deliberate wrong to 
North Dakota, but also that South Dakota 
is left no nearer statehood than it was five 
years ago. The scene during the conclu- 
sion of the debate was remarkable for noise 
and hilarity. 

The President’s reception to the diplo- 
matic corps is always considered the most 


[First mo, 


brilliant levee of the season, and the one 
last week proved no exception. The 
Judiciary, Congress, and the Army and 
Navy officials were invited to meet the dip. 
lomats. The display of tinsel and gold lace 
was dazzling. The scene had one strange 
element. In the corridors wasa delegation 
of Ute Indians, whose native gravity and 
ready-made clothes were alone sufficient to 
attract attention. Do you wonder at the 
movement:to furnish the President with a 
private residence, to which he can some. 
times retire? The White House has the 
delightful exclusiveness ot a railway station, 

Oscar Wilde, who could be clever as. 
well as cranky, said in 1883 that what. 
ever the city of Washington might need 
in art, it required no more bronze sol- 
diers. Hence Oscar would be pleased 
with the Carrara marble statue of Ben 
Franklin unveiled and presented to the 
Capital this week by Mr: Stilson Hutchins, 
the publisher. 

The establishment of a Department of 
Agriculture is now assured. S. 


—— —— we 


IN our own ways, there is nothing but 
trouble ; but, giving ourselves entirely up 
to be guided by God, at his own pleasure, 
we may always be easy, since we know 
that by every step he brings us nearer to 
heaven. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE WIDOW’'S GUEST. 


A humble cottage on the hill,— 

A door yard gay with hollyhocks,— 
The day is bright, and all is still 

Save the far bleating of the flocks, 


The cottage door is open wide,— 
Within, of perfect calm possessed, 

An aged woman, gentle-eyed, 
Awaits the coming of her guest. 


Content she sits with folded hands, 
The ‘Good Book” open on her knees, 
The worn leaves turn in idle bands, 
Kissed by the fond breath of the breeze. 


The promises she reads no more, 

But memory sweet comfort gives ; 
And says she softly u’er and o’er 

“I know that my Redeemer lives.” 


Her work is done, though long the day, 
Her loved ones gone, though long her care, 
She is alone, but still can say, 
* Lo, Thou art with me,” in her prayer. 


Thus did she sit in faith and prayer, 
Peace filling her once burdened breast, 
As solemnly she waited there 
The coming of her royal guest. 


The neighbors came at even-tide, 
They entered at the open door, 
The evening glow had glorified 
With golden light her humble store. 


Her eyes were closed in peaceful sleep, 
A smile illumed the loving face, 

Her hands were still,—and silence deep 
And holy sanctified the place. 


There was no stir of mortal breath,— 
The calm divine sueceeding strife,— 
Her guest had come, men call him Death, 
She hailed in him Eternal Lite. 
HOWELL STROUD ENGLAND, 
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PITY! FOR I AM BLIND! 





J would receive my sight ; my clouded eyes 
Miss the glad radiance of the morning sun, 
The changing tints that glorify the skies 
With roseate splendors when the day is 
done ; 
The shadows soft and gray, the pearly light 
Of summer twilight deep’ning into night. 


I cannot see to keep the narrow way, 
And so I blindly wander here and there, 
Groping amidst the tombs, or helpless, stray 
Through pathless tangled deserts, bleak 
and bare. 
Weeping I seek the way I cannot tind— 
Open my eyes, dear Lord, for I am blind. 


And oft I laugh with some light, thoughtless 
est, 
hile how anguish lines some face more 
dear, 
And write my mirth, a mocking palimpsest. 
On blotted scrolls of human pain and fear; 
And never see the heartache interlined— 
Pity, O Son of David! I am blind. 


I do not see the pain my light words give ; 
The quivering, shrinking heart I cannot 


see ; 
So, light of thought, ’midst hidden griefs I 
live, 
And mock the cypressed tombs with slight- 
est glee; 
Open my eyes, light, blessed ways to find— 
Jesus have mercy on me, I am blind, 


My useless eyes are reservoirs of tears, 
Doomed for their blind mistakes to over- 
flow ; 
To weep for thoughtless ways of wandering 
years, 
Because I could not see—I did not know, 
These sightless eyes—than angriest glance 
less kind— 
Light of the world, have pity ! I am blind, 
Selected. RoBERT J. BURDETTE. 


_—_———— cme 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN {NTELLIGENCE.—GREaT BrIrT- 
AIN.-Joseph Chamberlain addressed a meet- 
ing at Birmingham the 24th inst., and met 
with an enthusiastic reception. His wife oc- 
cupied a seat on the platform. A letter was 
received from John Bright’s son, who wrote 
that his father’s health was steadily improv- 
ing, and that his condition was generally 
very much better than it was a: month ago. 
Chamberlain, in the course of his remarks, 
referred to the rejected fisheries treaty. He 
said that his mission to America had been 
one of peace and good will, and had resulted 
in the treaty being accepted by both Govern- 
ments as an honorable solution of the ques- 
tions at issue, He was convinced that the 
feeling of cordial friendship between the two 
Peoples was so great and firm that nothing 
would be permitted long to interfere with it. 

GgeRMANy.—A report from the German 
Consul at Zanzibar attributes the rising at 
Dar-es-Salam to distress of the coast popula- 
tion through the stopping of trade by the 
blockade. The Arabs have made the evac- 
uation of the coast by the Germans the first 
Condition to the rélease of the missionaries 
who have been captured by them. The 
naval garrison at Dar-es-Salam has been 
compelled to withdraw, owing to a severe 
outbreak of fever among the men. Large 
shipments of arms and ammunition are ar- 
‘ving from’ Belgium, England and Ger- 
many, The British Indians are preparing a 
Petition demanding compensation for the 
Tuin brought upon their trade by the fighting 

tween the insurgents and Germans, 


The city of Berlin was gay with bunting the 
27th inst., in honor of the Emperor's birthday. 
Special services were held in the churches, 
and numerous banquets and entertainments 
were given to celebrate the occasion. 


FRANCE.—The election held in Paris the 
27th inst. was regarded by intelligent French- 
men as one of the most important that has 
taken place in France for many years. 
Great stress is put upon its similitude with 
that of Louis Napoleon, who in 1848 ap- 
peared as the candidate for election to the 
Chamber from the same Department, that of 
the Seine. Boulanger being elected by the 
Department of the Nord, secured his elec- 
tion from many constituencies, and in order 
to prove that all France wanted him, he ap- 
pealed to Paris to elect him, and received a 
majority there of 81,550. It is computed that 
100.000 Conservatives and as many more 
Radicals and Socialists voted for General 
Boulanger. Great excitement prevailed on 
the Boulevards during the night. In every 
quarter the police and military were well 
prepared to suppress an outbreak. Only a 
few individual brawls occurred, the offenders 
being immediately arrested. 


In consequence of the victory of General 
Boulanger the Ministry tendered their resig- 
nations, but President Carnot declined to ac- 
cept them. 


Domestic.—In the U.S. Senate the 22d 
inst. the Tariff bill was finished and passed 
finally, yeas 32, nays 30—by a party vote. 

The Honolulu Bulletin, which has reached 
San Francisco by steamer, prints a circular 
sent out by the German officers at Samoa re- 
garding the late disturbances there. The 
circular denies that the Germans have ep- 
pressed or mistreated the natives, and reaf- 
firms the statement that in the battle in which 
22 Germans were killed, the natives were led 
by an American newspaper correspondent. 

The Chronicle, of Augusta, Georgia, says 
the cotton merchants of that city, “ who 
are as well posted asin any inland Southern 
city ,” unanimously incline to regard the state- 
ment that this year’s cotton crop may reach 
7.500 000 bales as an overestimate. They 
say that “the present crop is now 400,000 
bales short, in round numbers. Last year’s 
crop was 7,000,000 bales, and a continued 
gain of 25 per cent. will be necessary to 
catch up with last year’s figures. Augusta 
cotton men regard 7,000,000 bales as the out- 
side figures on the year's crop.” 


Reports of an earthquake have been re- 
ceived from Rouett, Colorado. The shocks 
commenced on the afternoon of the 31st 
ult., and at 4 o’clock there were violent ones 
which rocked small buildings, detached large 
masses of rocks from the mountains and 
greatly frightened people and animals. The 
cattle were especially terrorized and ran 
frantically back and forth. Thunder pre- 
ceded the shocks, but there was no rain, “A 
peculiar phenomenon was observed at Hot 
Springs, below the Government bridge. ‘Lhe 
shock was productive of great gushes of 
water and gas. Fully three times as much 
water as gas was thrown out, and accompa- 
nying it was a most sulphurous stench that 
made the people sick and caused the birds 
to drop tothe ground. When the convul- 
sions ceased the water receded, and there 
was a sound like the rushing of a great river.” 
The course of the shock was from the south, 
northward. 

About eight inches of snow fell in Buffalo, 
New York, the 28th mst., making excellent 
sleighing. At the same time the heaviest snow 
storm of the season fell throughout Canada ; 
and at Pensacola, Florida, ‘‘ for the second 
time in a quarter of a century.” 


A census of Atlanta, Georgia, just com- 
pleted, gives a population of 74,676. 

Information has been received from Sew- 
ard county, Kansas, to the effect that many 
of the residents are on the verge of starva- 
tion. Appeals for help have been sent to 
various places. Seward county is in that 
part of Kansas that has suffered from crop 
failures, and many of those who went there 
with little money lost their all and are now 
forced to appeal to the charitable for help. 

The street tar troubles in Brooklyn and 
New York resulted in a resolution by the 
men to tie up all the surface roads in both 
cities the 29th instant. While some new em- 
ployés of the Atlantic Avenue Road were 
being transferred under strong police escort 
from the office to the stables, a mob of sev- 
eral thousand men blocked the way and 
a fight followed, the police charging the 
crowd and using their clubs freely, while the 
rioters threw stones and other missiles. Sev- 
eral on both sides were hurt, but none dan- 
gerously. The crowd was finally dispersed, 
On account of great_inconvenience suffered 
by the public in consequence, the aldermen 
have given notice to the company that, un- 
less their cars are put in motion forthwith 
and run on schedule time, steps will be taken 
to have the charter declared null and void 
under which the company exists. 








Marriage. 


RAY—HATTON.—On the 15th inst., at 
Champaign, Ill., James F. Ray, of Rantoul, 
lll., to Eliza Hatton, of Phila., Pa. 


Died. 








SISSON.—First month 5th, 1889, after a 


lingering and painful illness of several 
months’ duration, Rebecca A, Sisson, wife 
ot Geo. M. Sisson, aged 64 years, 

She had a birthright membership in the 
religious Society of Friends, but requested a 
closer union on the ground of convincement, 
and was received by Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. Y., in 1853, and had for many sub- 
sequent years, and up to the date of her 


death, occupied the responsible station of , 


Elder, 

Her unshaken trust in the merits of her 
dear Saviour remained firm, and towards 
the close her constant triumph through faith 
proved a valuable lesson, even to those of 
large experience in witnessing death-bed 
scenes. Although very weak in body, yet 
her earnest pleadings with children, grand- 
children and Friends to meet her in Heaven 
seemed to take no denial. Near the close 
she quoted that beautiful verse, “ Jesus can 
make a dying bed feel soft as downy pillows 
are,” &c.; “The dear Saviour” said she “ is 
so precious ;” “I long to behold His loving, 
shining face.” At another time, “I am 
leaning on the arm of the Great King, and 
if | keep fast hold of His arm He'll not let 
me slip,” &c. 

Her beautiful life and excellences of 
character, with her Christian faith, have 
fitted her for entrance into a more glorious 
life in the presence of God and the Heav- 
enly host above. 

Her funeral was very largely attended 
and the services were peculiarly impressive. 


HODGDON,—First mo, 16th, 1889, at the 
residence of his sister-in-law, Peace P. Nich- 
ols, Newburyport, Mass., Moses A. Hodg- 
don, aged 71 years and 7 months; a member. 
of Weare, N. H., Monthly Meeting. 
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BREED.—In Amesbury, on the 15th 
of First mo., 1889, Rebecca P. Breed, aged 
64 years. She was an esteemed and worthy 
member of Amesbury Monthly Meeting, and 
constant in her attendance at meetings of 
worship and discipline. 


HILL.—At his residence, Carthage, Ind., 
Twelfth mo. 27th, 1888, Samuel B. Hill, in 
the 6oth year of his age ; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Carthage Meeting. 

His disease was of a slow lingering char- 
acter, which he bore patiently, and gave 
clear evidence of a preparation for the final 
event. 


HILL.—At the residence of his father, near 
Carthage, Ind., Twelfth mo. 23d, 1888, Ar- 
thur Otis Hill; a member of Walnut Ridge 
Meeting, in the 16th year of his age. 

For about eight years he had lived a faith- 
ful Christian life, and died in the faith of a 
child of God. 


SMITH.—At Beck Hill, near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, our beloved brother, 
John Thomas Smith; a member of Boston 
Monthly Meetihg of Friends, and residing in 
the City of Lawrence, Mass, aged 43 years. 

He, with hi§ wife, made application for 
membership with Friends,and were received, 
with their minor children. For the short time 
he sojourned with us he endeavored to fol- 
low his Lord and Master in the way He was 
pleased to lead. He was encouraged to re- 
turn to his native land on account of sick- 
ness, hoping he might get relief. 
a few months after his return the disease ter- 


minated his Christian lite, Tenth month 28tb, 


1888. 


By his removal the church has lost one of | 
her members who ever stood for the truth as | 


it isin Jesus; an unassuming Christian, be- 


loved by all who knew him; his mourning | 


wife, a devoted husband ; his children, an 
affectionate father who was ever encouraging 
them onward to purity and peace. 


JONES.—At Deering, Maine, First month 
5th, 1889, Lydia H. Jones, aged 90 years and 
6 months; a member of Falmouth Monthly 
Meeting. 





A MEETING OF FRIENDS’ TEACH- 

ers’ Association of Philadelphia, will 
be held at 140 N. 16th Street, Second mo. 
gth, 1889, at 2 Pp, M. Program—t1, Politics 
sin History, Edward P. Allinson. 2. Some 


of the Advantages of General Reading, | 
Charles Wood. To be followed by discussion. | 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. 


Fourth-day, Second mo, 6.—-Professor 
ROBERT ELLIs THOMPSON, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Subject : “The Develop- 
ment of the House.” 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 20,—GEORGE A. 
Barton, A. M., of Friends’ School, Provi- 
dence, R. I, Subject: “ Social Life’ in As- 
syria and Babylonia, 700—500 B. C., as re- 
vealed in the Cuneform Tablets.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo, 6.—FRancis B, 
GUMMERE, Ph.D., of Haverford College. 
Subject : “ The Founders of England.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—Mary A. 
WoopsRIDcE, of Ravenna, Ohio. Subject : 
“ Our Country’ s Dangers; or, The Republic | 
Menaced.” 

The above Lectures will be delived at 8 
P. M, On the evenings mentioned, at St. 
GEORGE’s HALL, 13th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Tickets for the Course, $2. For a Single 
Lecture, 50 cents. For’ sale by W. H. 
Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut Street ; and 
at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 


But in | 
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Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 


TABLE OF RATES. 





Column 1 2 4 
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Higher rates will be charged for adver- 
tisements that are to have fixed positions, 

Single insertions, or those repeated not 
more than four times, must be prepaid; 
others may be paid for monthly. 

Advertisements received till 12 M. on Sev- 
enth-day (Saturday) for the number of the 
succeeding week, 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia 


TW nel 


ESTABLISHED !845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
ings. Published ae Send for specimen 
co Price $8 a ‘our months’ trial, 2. 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


Aicaten of so & BUILDERS 


Edition of Scientific American 
uccess. Each issue contains colored 
tichogtanie plates of country and city — 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use St 
such as cee eee: Price $2.50 


a year, 
25 cts. a copy. 


& CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 

of by a oN y 
ing, $ to 

a. "F4 oe 


AT experience and have made over 
100,000 asesenene, = American and For- 
eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 

pondence strictly confidential 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN & Co., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 
COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 
MUNN & CO., Patent Selicitors, 
GENERAL OFFice: 31 BRoADWAY, N. ¥- 
4 There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road in each county we loan in, 
so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
placed about .000,000 in these sec urities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 


here. Write for iull particulars. 
J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
WANTE A reliable Book-keeper. 
Apply full name and ad- 


dress to Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch Street, 
| Philadelphia 


g@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 


[First mo, 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


Ss. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


ANEW NARRATIVE POEs: 
Bertram the Prince. 


With a Moral for To-day. Just Issued. 


FOR SALE BY PORTER & COATES, PHILAD’A, 
Price, 35 cents. 


Pocket Almanac for (889, 


Containing dates for holding the YzarLy 
and QUARTERLY Meetings of Friends in the 
United States and Canada. Also Inte. 
NATIONAL SERIES of BIBLE SCHOOL LEssons 
and GOLDEN Texts for this year. Very 
convenient for teachers, Single copies, five 
cents; twelve copies, fifty cents, Postage 
stamps received, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SAMPLE COPIES~ 
J ayo, Scha~or alt, Sete 


Seudas above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Frea, 


Visions of Joseph Hoag, 


. AND OF 
Daniel Barker, 


with a Prophecy of STEPHEN GRELLET; printed 
and for sale at 5 cents each, or 50 cents per doz., 
post-paid, by Davip MARSHALL, Carthage, Ind. 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 
Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


o AT E NT oy procured for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Oot. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. ©. Wnite for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congres 
men and Friends. 





